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BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 


a rich dress for a bride is of white Sici- 

lienne and Chambéry gauze. The front 
breadths are quite short, and are trimmed with 
au elaborate fiounce of pleats of the Sicilienne 
separated by loops of satin ribbon, and headed 
by shell pleatings of the Chambéry gauze. The 
court train has panier fullness on the sides, and 
falls very long, with square corners. Side pleats 
of the Sicilienne are laid on each side of the back 
next a graduated shell-pleating of the gauze. 
The fringe on the paniers and basque is made of 
orange buds; the front of the basque is also but- 
toned with buds of orange. The basque has a 
panier revers on the sides, with square habit 
back, from which fall loops of satin ribbon that 
seem to unite it tothe train. The very high neck 
of this dress and its close coat sleeves represent 
the severe style now considered appropriate for 
church weddings. The long tulle veil falls over 
the face in Parisian fashion, and is caught up on 
each shoulder by epaulettes of orange blossoms. 
The coiffure is very simple, and is called la jolie 
JSemme head-dress. 
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(BH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Autumn Walking, Visiting, 
and House Dresses for Ladies and Children ; 
Autumn Wrappings, Caps, Coiffures, Lingerie, 
Fancy -Work, etc. ; with choice literary and ar- 
tistic attractions, Cut Paper Patterns of a num- 
ber of Ladies’ and Girls’ Autumn Suits will be 
published with the same Number. 








In A very interesting Sea Story, entitled 
“THe SUNKEN Rock, A TALE OF THE MED- 
I'ERRANEAN,” by the Author of “ The Green 
Hand,” will begin in HARPER’S WEEKLY Vo. 
1185, for September 13. 





0 The ILusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 6 contains a spirited en- 
graving, entitled “ Caught in the Tide,” and a 
large variely of interesting reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT twill be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPEr’s 
WEEKLY for September 13. 





WELCOME HOME. 


F there is always a sadness hanging 
about the early days of fall, there is 
also a certain compensating gladness which 
wins its way through the indefinite sad- 
ness, like the sunshine which parts the mist 
round a hill-top. It is true, we are made 
conscious that summer is about over and 
gone, that birds have ceased to sing, and 
now flock together preparing and practi- 
cing flight, while none but gaudy gold and 
scarlet flowers remain to herald the coming 
gold and scarlet of the forests. But then, it 
is to be presumed, there are other summers 
in store; and if it were always summer, one 
would have a tolerably tame existence in the 
serene deadness of eternal August weath- 
er. Meantime, it is well to remember, every 
season brings its own pleasures, so that one 
sometimes finds it hard to say if the summer 
life by noon in the shelter of the house, and 
by starlight under the trees, is better than 
the autumn life of noon in the out-door sun- 
shine, and of night around a fragrant blaze 
crackling upon the hearth. This, of course, 
for city dwellers in the country fields— 
there would not, perhaps, be any long de- 
bate as to whether summer or autumn life 
were the pleasanter for the denizen of paved 
streets and the brick-walled, treeless, dusty 
lanes of the city’s heart. 

But one of the most cheerful features of 
autumn life in the city is the return of so 
great a number out of every clique and clus- 
ter from their perambulations by wood and 
field. Even when we have not missed them 
badly, we feel an exhilaration upon seeing 
the familiar forms at their old haunts, and 
in knowing that things are now going on as 
they have been going for the greater part 
of the year, or for many years, it may be—in 
the way to which we are accustomed and 
wedded, and interruption of which seems, in 
a manner, like interruption of the world’s 
progress, taking from the sight a kind of 
assurance of perpetuity and of no unpleas- 
ant break in the current of our days. 

Moreover, all of these faces wear a pleas- 
ant aspect-—their owners are rested and re- 
freshed, are perhaps glad that “outing” is 
over and routine has returned; they are 
browner, rosier, healthier, and give one a 
sense of the vigor with which duties are 
taken up again, while they sparkle, too, as 
if with anticipation of that contact of wits 

. which the social life of cities gives, and 
which is capable of striking some sort of 
spark even from dull minds. And if they 


sparkle with anticipation, they beam also a ' 





little with retrospection, the happiness, the 
enjoyment, still rests upon them that they 
felt in the noonings and even-tides of the 
vacation’s delicious and lawful idleness, in 
rides and rambles, sails and slumbers, in the 
laying away of cares that have not yet be- 
gun to show their ugly heads. 

Surely it is a pleasant custom, thus es- 
tablished, of dropping all of one’s worries 
that can be dropped, and getting out from 
close rooms to open air for a fortnight or a 
month to draw some free breaths. What 
our ancestors would have thought of such a 
luxurious way of doing things is not to be 
conjectured. Their one idea was drudgery 
and unremitting effort, their one necessity, 
in fact, in escaping the wilderness and mak- 
ing civilization and all its comforts our in- 
heritance. It is because they never took 
any vacation till the long one took them, 
that any vacation is possible to us. They 
made the way smooth in which we walk to- 
day; their rough life, killing off the feeble 
and leaving only the hardy to continue 
the race, gave our grandparents a lustiness 
which the ameliorating conditions of civil- 
ization—in making those now survive to 
perpetuate their name who once would 
have perished early—have not yet entirely 
abated, a little of which physical strength, 
and satisfaction in it, we all feel on return- 
ing to our labors when idling is over. 

Yet we need not go back so far as our re- 
mote ancestors to find disapproval of this 
idling, it is hardly a generation ago that 
for a business man—business women were 
scarce then—to take a month’s summer va- 
cation, leaving all work and worry in the 
lurch, would have been regarded as equiva- 
lent to unrighteous dissipation, and the in- 
dividual so sinning would have been held, 
in general opinion, if not as suspect, yet 
certainly as visionary and eccentric and un- 
deserving of success. Our work and worry, 
then it seemed to be considered, were bur- 
dens like the Old Man of the Sea, to ride 
forever on our backs, and never to be shaken 
off. Fortunately, in this matter, however, 
a habit is contagious, and what one person, 
daring to do, found benefit from, and made 
the benefit apparent to his neighbors, was at 
last feebly and tentatively imitated by one 
and then another till it became custom, and 
general instead of singular; and now, in the 
odd ups and downs of matters and things, 
the eccentric and suspected person is the 
one who refuses to take a turn at the al- 
most universal relaxation. 

But, indeed, it is not only those who take 
the vacation who are benefited by it, but also 
every one with whom such parties come into 
connection. The husband is made aware, 
through the increase in his own comfort, of 
the advantage the change has been to his 
wife and to his family generally, the serv- 
ants have reason to feel it too, and every 
young person who has been blessed with the 
happy indulgence reacts on a circle of friends 
with news and cheerfulness and a little kind- 
er consideration than usual for those that 
have not been so fortunate. The mistress 
who has given the relief to her servants rec- 
ognizes an unwonted briskness and willing- 
ness in return, and no longer hesitates to 
call upon them, lest, galled and jaded, that 
call be the last straw the back will not 
bear; and no employer, in fact, from those 
of the domestic class to those of the highest 
branch of intellectual service, but finds bet- 
ter work better done, as the fruit of the 
tree answers to the fresh sap that rain and 
sun afford ifs roots, as one might say, with 
the added strength and impulse given by 
the rest and change. 








THE LITTLE FACES. 


é eo coming of the fall brings many 
pleasures with it in the city streets: 
in the bustle of renewed business; in the 
bright colors that the toilettes which one 
meets with put on, like the livelier iris that 
in the opposite season of spring changes on 
the burnished dove, according to the mad 
love of “ Locksley Hall ;” in the welcoming 
of friends; in the exceeding pleasantness 
of familiar things recurring to the view. 
But one of the prettiest sights and sweet- 
est pleasures it affords is in the throngs of 
happy little faces that one comes upon in 
turning any corner—the happy little faces 
of the children who are re-opening their 
school-books with eagerness, having at last 
had enough of play, and feeling the hard 
work of school to be a pleasure in itself, 
after its sort. As a rule, they are sunburn- 
ed little faces, brown and bonny, yet silken 
smooth, if tanned, and wreathed with smiles 
as the small people trudge along regardless 
of their elders—the elders, indeed, seeming 
to be mere phantasms just outside of their 
atmosphere. 

What a little while it is, we are obliged 
to remember as we see them, since a single 
holiday was the customary grant, a week 
was corsidered more than reasonable rest, 
and a fortnight was mercy given and re- 
ceived, but no just right or due. Now the 





summer long is only sufficient breathing 
space; and since the secret has been learn- 
ed that physical health accelerates intel- 
lectual development, and that oxygenation 
of the blood accelerates physical health, 
parents attend to the pleasures and hygi- 
enic properties of the summer out-door life, 
as parents would have scorned themselves 
for doing a hundred years ago. 

But all of these little faces are not sun- 
burned; all of the children have not had 
the health-giving country or sea-side life; 
and the stories of the others about colts 
and calves, birds’-nests, hay-ricks, and berry 
pastures, dories, nets, and shells, fishing and 
gunning, would be like fairy tales to them. 
There are the pale little faces, bleached by 
smoky air and the light of closed shutters 
—faces of children to whom sitting on the 
steps or the curb-stone at sundown is all 
the pleasant coolness of summer life they 
know, many a one among them crippled or 
dwarfed by the innutritious life of such 
conditions, of attic and cellar and tene- 
ment-house—terrible pictures of the suffer- 
ing in the hot summer night-life of which 
were not long since given to the public in 
our contemporary the Weekly. 

We never meet the happy little groups 
of the children of ease, with their bright 
dresses and gay ribbons and strapped school- 
books and luncheon baskets, without think- 
ing of those other groups of the children of 
trouble; we can not help thinking then, 
indeed, of the throngs of children yet be- 
hind and below these—the children of the 
under-world, who have not even the liber- 
ty and privilege of the tenement-house; the 
children whom cruel fate shuts up in mines 
and factories, whose greatest hardship is 
when there is no work to do, and they in 
consequence have freedom; the children 
whose cry has rung in all those ears that 
would hear, with a fearful music : 

“ For all day the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn, our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places. 


Turns the sky in the high window blank and reel- 
ing; - 


Dores the long Mehk tes Aneel down the 
wall; 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all! 
And all day the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
*O ye wheels’ (breaking out in a mad moaning), 
‘Stop! Be silent for to-day!’” 

It is true that these wretched little la- 
borers would starve, and their helpless, hap- 
less elders with them, but for the fate that 
sets them at this work; but, on the other 
hand, their souls will starve as it is. And 
while one sees society, however glad it 
would be to remedy the evil, powerless to 
do so, caught in the toils of a vicious circle, 
one can not, as we have said, well look at 
the happy little faces, in the autumn streets, 
of the children returned from their summer 
wanderings under protecting wings, with- 
out seeing these dark shadows behind them 
of the children who have never heard of 
summer wanderings, who are old and hag- 
gard before their time—without fearing that 
at some day the dark fortune of the one 
class may react upon the fortune of the 
other (if it be only through future and ig- 
norant votes in a ballot-box)—without hop- 
ing that in so vast and wonderful a civili- 
zation as ours some means may yet be found 
allowing fit development to every one of 
the souls, whether in palace, or hovel, or 
amidst the jar of machinery, that look out 
from every one of these little faces. The 
good and kind among men and women are 
plotting and planning and turning over 
countless schemes to such an end; but while 
they are working out salvation, those who 
are able to turn the present to account have 
organized a system of smaller things, and 
to our mind neither the “Flower Charity” 
nor any other is so beautiful as the charity 
that has taken these children from hot holes 
of cellar and garret, and from the din of 
wheels, and given them a sail down the bay, 
a long ramble in the fields with banqueting 
at its end, or a day upon the beach with all 
its treasures, and the chief treasure of its 
rest and coolness. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From cur Own CorREsPoNDENT. ] 


An unnecessary Special.—The Austrian View of the 
Cae Case.—An Egyptian Paterfamilias.—M. Zola 
on English Literature. —German-English, 

HE “ Hessian general who set on the Interna- 
tionalist Carey to desert the hope of France,” 
as Paul de Cassagnac calls Lord Chelmsford, has 
had a stroke of luck. He has been able to re- 
trieve his laurels at the very nick of time, before 

Sir Garnet could reap them. Nor, on the other 

hand, is Sir Garnet the only victim to the malice 

of fate. The surf which prevented his landing 
kept also Dr. Russell on board ship until all was 
over in Zululand worth the telling. The Daily 

Telegraph has therefore paid a high price for 

next to nothing in engaging such a special cor- 

respondent. 
The Austrian military system is the most mili- 
tary in the world: so much so that, before the re- 





sult showed they were mistaken, all our Horse- 
Guard authorities felt sure that Prussia would 
get the worst in the Austrian and Prussian war. 
The Austrian soldier is a military machine; the 
Austrian officer a martinet. Under these circum- 
stances, though Austrian opinion may not upon 
general matters be worth much, it has some claim 
to be listened to as a matter of army discipline. 
Now the whole Vienna military press is agreed 
in exculpating Lieutenant Carey. “In our opin- 
ion,” says the Vidette, “no blame whatever is to 
be attached to the lieutenant. As matters stood, 
the only chance of safety for his small detach- 
ment was the promptest flight, nor was there a 
possibility of extricating the Prince, in view of 
the great superiority of the enemy. He was a 
lost man from the moment he failed in mounting 
his horse, and Carey and his four companions had 
not the smallest power to avert his fate.” The 
Vidette does not deny that some men would have 
had the heroism to return and die with him. 
“ Every army cherishes the memory of such chiv- 
alrous deeds ;....but the very fact that such ac- 
tions surround their authors with undying fame 
is a reason why they are not to be expected as a 
matter of course.” A very curious parallel to 
the Prince Imperial’s case is that of Prince Fred- 
erick Schwarzenberg, who served as a volunteer 
in Algiers with the French army. One day he 
accompanied a small division of chasseurs on an 
expedition. Being surprised by the enemy in su- 
perior numbers, they were forced to fly. The 
prince, galloping in the rear of his companions, 
remarked that his girths became looser and looser, 
and consequently every moment expected his sad- . 
dle to slip from under him ; in that case his horse 
—-a fiery Arab—would have thrown him, and he 
would have been cut to pieces. He called to the 
riders nearest him to stop and help him; but the 
enemy were too near, they said, and they refused. 
He therefore resolved to dismount, as his only 
chance, and tighten the girths. He did so; and 
while he was so doing, to his great surprise, a 
chasseur came galloping back. ‘No one shall 
say you were left in the lurch,” said he, “ but for 
Heaven’s sake be quick aboutit!” So far the par- 
allel seems to tell against Lieutenant Carey; but in 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s case everybody was aware 
of his condition, and could have helped him if 
he would. Moreover, the prince himself, though 
he always spoke with admiration of the man who 
stood by him, never had a word to say against 
the rest. “The case of Lieutenant Carey,” as 
the Vidette remarks, “ might have been somewhat 
different if the Prince Imperial had been the Prince 
of Wales; but even then it would have been one 
of feeling, not of duty. Whoever joins an army 
in the field must be prepared to meet with a sol- 
dier’s fate. Rank and position must hope for 
no distinction there.” These remarks appear to 
me to be full of common-sense and justice, and, 
coming from such a quarter, to be especially note- 
worthy. 

The last form of advertisement in London is 
the parading up and down of certain board-car- 
riers with umbrellas up. If we have some fine 
weather, this will be striking enough; but hither- 
to the advertiser’s money, so far as the ginghams 
are concerned, has been thrown away. If the 
board-men had come out any time the last six 
months without umbrellas, they would have at- 
tracted both pity and attention. 

Of course there are some advantages (at all 
events, on one side) in polygamy ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, paterfamilias has, under those circum- 
stances, to suffer more than with us when his 
family change their quarters. We are all ac- 
quainted with the family ark, without which our 
wives and daughters find it impossible to move, 
even for a week at the sea-side, and from which 
the railway porters shrink appalled. But what 
is that to the harem luggage of the late Khedive 
of Egypt, which “ filled a lighter’—such a name 
for it, too !—of 150 tons burden, and occupied over 
two hours inshipment. It took sixty of the vice- 

1 carriages to carry the fair travellers from 
the palace, and ten men-of-war’s boats to embark 
them at Alexandria, This makes one wish more 
than ever to be a bishop—“ the husband of one 
wife.” 

The national love of acquisitiveness has been 
developed in a German youth residing in London 
in quite a novel manner: he has addicted him- 
self to pulling the glass eyes out of the stuffed 
animals in the British Museum, and making a 
collection of them on his own account. The 
trustees were good enough to urge that the young 
gentleman “ might have acted thoughtlessly.” Be- 
ing persons of intelligence, they probably thought 
some credit due to him for having invented a new 
crime. 

M. Zola, who is supposed to have drawn a 
drunkard to greater perfection than any other 
writer, is going beyond his last, by which I mean, 
not his last book (L’ Assommoir), which is perfect 
in its low way, but beyond the limits of his intel- 
ligence. He has taken to be a critic of English 
literature. “ He thinks Shakspeare pretty good, 
but Dickens very overrated,” while all our pres- 
ent novels are of “disheartening mediocrity,” 
and such as “ would not be tolerated at a coun- 
try fair in France.” I do assure M. Zola that 
this last statement would be true of them in Eng- 
land. He says, “ Even serious English people do 
not understand French plays,” which is also true, 
for “serious people” don’t go to see them; and 
he accuses us of preferring Racine, Molitre, and 
Victor Hugo to Dumas and M. Emile Zola. I 
have only one piece of advice to give this gentle- 
man in return for so much criticism, and that 
is, to stick to what he understands—delirium 
tremens. 

It will surprise a good many people to learn 
that the highest salary given to a Prussian cabin- 
et minister is £1800, while even a pluralist like 
Prince Bismarck, who is Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, has only £2700 of official income. Pen- 
sions are on a similarly microscopic scale, and 
“amount to as many eightieths of the salary 
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which was being received at the time of retire- 
ment as there have been years spent in the serv- 
ice of the state.” Ten years are added to the 
record of service where no censure has been in- 
curred; but, on the other hand, where the salary 
exceeds £600, only the half of such excess is taken 
into account. Dr. Falk, for example, the retiring 
Minister of Public Worship and Education, re- 
ceives for his thirty-three years’ service a pen- 
sion of only £600. These are facts to make cer- 
tain persons in our tape and sealing-wax offices 
thank Heaven more than ever that they have been 
born Englishmen. 

I have just heard an excellent riddle, not the 
least charm of which consists in the fact that 
there can be fifty-two alterations in the method 
of asking it, if at least you know the fasts and 
festivals of the Church: “ Why is a duck which 
can not hold up its head like the ninth Sunday 
after Trinity ?”—“ Because its nex week.” 

I apologize, and continue. 

Every one knows how long-winded is the Ger- 
man-English. It is seldom, however, that I have 
heard so characteristic an example of it as the 
following. A Teuton in the city was asked how 
he got on with his British clients. He meant to 
say that they were not quite so frank (or perhaps 
so green) as he had hoped, and he thus expressed 
it: “I do not meet with the candidity and unbo- 
somedness that I had been led to expect.” 

R. Kemate, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


HE Parisian bridal dress illustrated on our 
first page represents some of the new fea- 
tures of toilettes that are being prepared for the 
approaching wedding season, Combinations of 
two or three fabrics in the dress will prevail, and 
the preference is given to creamy white satin 
combined with brocaded satin, and trimmed with 
lace. There are also brocaded velvets for the 
accessories of satin or faille dresses, and some un- 
cut velvets have been ordered, both plain and in 
brocaded stripes. When plain white faille is 
used it requires a great deal of satin to give it 
the lustrous effect now so much in vogue. The 
white Chambéry gauzes are now made so rich by 
velvet raised figures and by satin stripes that 
they are considered appropriate for the stately 
dress of a bride, especially when they are made 
up over satin. The wedding dress has a style of 
its own usually, but for the next season the pan- 
ier draperies and certain effects will-be used very 
much as they are for other full-dress toilettes. 
The over-skirt drapery shown in the illustration 
is very graceful, and in some dresses is made as 
an extension of the front of the corsage, while 
the back retains the princesse shape, and is cut 
in one piece with the long train. In such dresses 
lace or the orange-blossom fringe is used in pro- 
fusion to drape the sides and tournure. Lace 
flounces are also set in gathered rows across the 
front and side breadths of the skirt, but are not 
put on the train, which is still left plain on the 
edges, though sometimes elaborately trimmed up 
each side. The high corsage and long coat 
sleeves is the severe style that is preferred for 
church weddings, but many basques will have 
surplice drapery of lace following the outline of 
an open heart-shaped corsage, and the transpar- 
ent lace sleeves reaching to the elbow will also 
be retained. Corsage bouquets are removed to 
the shoulders, where they form epaulettes. New 
sets of orange blossoms have long trailing sprays 
that form a sash that may be pendent on the left 
side of the front, or else directly behind. The 
tulle veil remains plain, with unhemmed edges, 
and is allowed to fall over the face, as is shown 
in the illustration. 


BLACK DRESSES. 


Among the earliest importations are some ele- 
gant black dresses intended for visiting and car- 
riage costumes. The materials are plain satin 
for the lower skirt, and brocaded satin in large 
effective figures for the over-dress. The front 
and side breadths of the skirt are trimmed from 
belt to foot with three deep pleatings of satin ex- 
tending from side to side. These pleatings are, 
in their turn, almost covered by three rows of 
chenille fringe with wide netted heading and 
pendent drops. The brocaded over-dress has a 
basque with panier folds in front and on the 
hips meeting the long princesse back, which has 
the waist and drapery cut in one piece. The 
panier folds are set on the basque, edged with 
deep fringe, and extend to the seams that join 
the side forms to the middle forms of the back ; 
a rosette of the satin is set on these two seams, 
giving the favorite Marguerite effect. A surplice 
trimming on the front of the basque is of plain 
satin, bias, and each piece is two fingers wide. 
Each side is shirred at the top, and instead of 
passing around the neck, as worn during the sum- 
mer, it is sewed just below the standing collar to 
cover the buttons and button-holes, It then ex- 
tends down the front below the waist line, where 
it is cut diagonally, and hangs like a tab on each 
front. Five straps of brocaded silk, each an inch 
wide, are then buttoned across the surplice full- 
ness; the first of these is at the top of the first 
dart, and the last is just below the waist line. 

To wear with this dress is a mantle made by 
Worth of black camel’s-hair lined with old gold 
silk, and trimmed with the new fringe of ravelled 
silk and Cashmere-beaded passementerie. The 
Cashmere beads represent every color shown in 
India Cashmere shawls, and make a very rich 
trimming for black wraps. There are three Dol- 
man seams to shape the back of the mantle, but 
the front hangs long, in mantilla style, and its 
ends are caught together in two large tassels of 
the beads and the new fringe. Black satin is 
let in the back of the mantle, and also, forms a 
kind of surplice trimming in front. The neck is 
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very high, and is finished with a voluminous 
ruche made of the fringe, and giving the appear- 
ance of feather trimming. 

Hand black cashmere costumes are im- 
ported for general wear. It is now preferred 
that the skirt for such suits should be of cash- 
mere instead of silk, and in many French suits 
the skirt is made of silk of light quality, but is 
covered in all its visible parts with cashmere. 
Thus a black silk round skirt will have the whole 
front and side gores covered with a single breadth 
of very wide cashmere, because the short front 
of the polonaise displays all the skirt front; but 
the back of the skirt has the silk covered with 
cashmere only about a fourth of a yard above the 
border flounce, as the long back of the polonaise 
conceals it. To make such skirts, the cashmere 
breadth is widely shirred down the middle fold, 
and this shirring is sewed down the middle of the 
front breadth of the skirt; it has only this single 
row of shirring, and is shaped to slope with the 
second side seam, where it is gathered in the 
whole length of the seam. The back breadths 
are then partly covered at the bottom, and the 
whole is finished with a border flounce, or, what 
is still more fashionable, a cluster of three side- 
pleatings, each three inches deep when finished, 
and made to lap on the edges. The upper and 
lower of these pleatings should be of cashmere, 
and the middle one of silk. The panier polonaise 
is then elaborately trimmed with wide black em- 
broidery in open-worked designs, or with the new 
fringe, or else with the gay India Cashmere stuffs, 
arranged to form a fichu, collar, belt, and cuffs. 





SHOT STUFFS AND CASHMERE COLORS. 


The new woollen goods for fall are largely made 
up of two styles, viz., those with glacé effects—or 
a ground-work of one color shot with a contrast- 
ing color—and secondly, the gay colors and de- 
signs of Oriental Cashmeres, especially those made 
familiar to us in India camel’s-hair shawls, The 
shot or changeable stuffs come in repped goods, 
in satines, in twilled serges, and in cloth. Some 
are all wool, soft and flexible, while others have 
a mixture of silk, which is shown in tiny specks, 
or stitches, or, oftener still, in raised figures of 
Eastern designs. The satines are very handsome 
in the plain glacé grounds, and to combine with 
these are satin-striped satines that also show two 
changeable shades. Blue with olive, red with 
blue, and green with red, are favorite colors. 

The Cashmere stuffs are as handsome as the 
rich raw silks and Persian goods used for up- 
holstery. They come in the gayest colors, and 
also in many subdued blendings of rich dark col- 
ors that can not fail to be popular. The palm 
leaf is revived in all sizes and shades ; arabesques 
and stripes are shown in broken, undefined pat- 
terns, where there is nothing set, nothing stiff. 
Some of the cloths for over-dresses and for wraps 
have a mélange of colors and lines as artistic and 
as irregular as those of Turkish carpets. Some 
of the most expensive of these goods have a great 
deal of silk in them, and this is nearly all brought 
to the surface. These gay Cashmere patterns are 
to be used in combination with plain self-colored 
goods, or else with changeable stuffs of dark 
shades that suggest something of the prevailing 
hues of the figured goods. Old gold with black 
predominates in these stuffs, but every color in 
the catalogue is represented. 


THE NEW COMBINATIONS, 


The new French caprice for combining two 
materials in a suit is that of making the basque 
or jacket of the gay Cashmere, and the skirt of 
plain sombre goods with merely some border of 
the Cashmere. For instance, there will be a kilt 
skirt and apron over-skirt of plain brown cloth, 
with perhaps a single wide scarf of the Oriental 
goods draped across the apron, and tied to hang 
on one side. The basque will then be made en- 
tirely of the gay Cashmere stuff, all palm leaves 
and arabesques of colors as rich as those in the 
border of an India shawl. Ladies who do not 
adopt novelties will have instead of this a fichu 
of the gay palm-leaf Cashmere, or a vest, with 
collar, cuffs, and sash, while the remainder of 
the costume is Rembrandt green camel’s-hair, or 
Japanese blue, garnet, amaranth, or seal brown. 
The tiny muff will be bordered with Cashmere, 
or else the centre will be the gay color, and the 
ends will be trimmed with black fur. The felt 
poke-bonnet will have changeable satin trimming, 
with narrower Cashmere ribbon sewed down the 
middle of the wide strings, and feathers that 
show Cashmere colors in combination. 

For black costumes the fancy will be that sug- 
gested last season, of having brocaded velvet for 
the basque, and plain silk or satin for the two 
skirts. Brocaded silks of a single color were also 
used in the spring for basques that were to be 
worn with skirts of plain silk. This plan, togeth- 
er with other combinations of two materials, should 
commend itself to people of small means and lim- 
ited wardrobes, as it affords an economical way 
of using dresses that are partly worn, and of 
utilizing small patterns. 


FRENCH BONNETS. 


A fresh importation of choice millinery con- 
tains large bonnets so picturesque in shape and 
so artistic in their combinations of colors that 
they can not fail to be becoming, and therefore 
popular. These are pokes with projecting brims, 
the Marie Antoinette with wide sides, pointed in 
front, and still larger hats with flowing brims 
most capriciously indented. For those who ob- 
ject to the large shapes small bonnets are pro- 
vided in the new turban styles, and in close Marie 
Stuarts with the new soft crowns. The decided 
style, however, is to wear all bonnets much fur- 
ther forward on the head, and very close on the 
sides. Even the pokes with a wide empty space 
between the forehead and brim fit so snugly be- 
side the ears that they scarcely need to be tied 
Nevertheless, all bonnets are furnished with 


on. 





strings, which are now much wider than those of 
last season; when made of ribbon, they are from 
three to five inches wide, and when made of the 
new shot silk, they are six inches broad after the 
silk is doubled. These strings cross the top of 
the bonnet, and are tacked fast on the sides, and 
thus form a great part of the trimming. The 
new fancy is to make them of shot silk, sewed 
double, and trimmed down the middle with gay 
figured Cashmere ribbon three inches wide, or 
else this ribbon forms a border across the ends, 
which are now finished with two pleated frills of 
the new white point d’esprit lace. A great knot 
is tied on top of the bonnet, or else there is a 
bow, or perhaps some Cashmere-figured silk is 
entwined with the new satin antique (described 
last week), or with dark velvet. Two or three 
short ostrich tips are placed high or low on the 
left side, to nod toward the front, and there are 
some breast feathers in Cashmere colors on the 
right side. The coquettish effect of the whole is 
enhanced by the absence of all face-trimming, 
even though the brim is a poke that projects 
above the head. Of course this requires very 
handsome dressing for the front hair in smooth 
waves, scallops, or curved locks. A model of 
such bonnets is a poke of Japanese blue velvet, 
plain on the frame, with the brim faced inside 
with scarlet velvet, on which is laid gold braid 
an inch wide. Strings of Japanese blue soft 
twilled silk have gay gold, red, and blue figured 
Cashmere ribbon down the centre, and point 
d’esprit frills on the ends. These strings pass 
over the crown, and hold three tips of old gold 
ostrich plumes, that nod toward the front from 
the top of the crown. 

Cashmere colors are the novelty also in bead- 
ed passementeries, and in fringes of beads for 
trimming and binding the brims of bonnets. 
Embroidered arabesques of these gay beads cov- 
er the crowns of satin bonnets, and border brims. 
There are also large round knobs for heads of 
great pins set with these colored beads in ro- 
coco style; antique yellow gold balls are used 
in the same way. There are quantities of the 
finest jet trimmings, and there are fringes and 
fanchons of belted silk that are very effective on 
the black bonnets. Ottoman reps ribbons shot 
with two colors are among the novelties for trim- 
ming. For dress bonnets are large shapes, with 
the wide brim curved in three places on the 
right side, and plain on the left. These are very 
handsome when made of satin antique in cream- 
color, twilled silk of the same shade for scarf and 
shirred facing, and ostrich plumes also of cream- 
color held by a beetle of natural hues. There 
are fewer black bonnets than usual, yet they are 
shown in both large and small shapes. For early 
fall they are of black point d’esprit lace with jet 
crowns. One of these has the whole brim cover- 
ed with red velvet rose petals. A black satin an- 
tique bonnet has a brim of black fur, and anoth- 
er brim is nearly covered with the heads of hum- 
ming-birds with their upturned throats and pointed 
bills; a third black bonnet has a brim of Cash- 
mere beads with fringe drooping on the forehead 
like banged hair, and a fourth has the same ef- 
fect in jet beads. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Ex-Governor and ex-Senator E. D. Morgan 
commenced business in life as a clerk for his 
uncle NaTHAN Mora@an, a wholesale grocer in 
Hartford. On returning once from a trip to 
New York, whither he had been sent to buy 
corn, he showed samples of his purchase, and 
said that, as the price was comparatively small, 
he had bought “three cargoes.”” In those days 
that was considered a very large quantity of 
grain, and Uncle NaTHAN, in despair, declared 
he was ruined. “ Very well,’’ said young Mor- 
GAN, after listening a while to the lamentations, 
“you needn’t father the transaction if you don’t 
want to, for I have already sold two cargoes of 
it at a handsome profit.” The storm cleared off 
then, and the uncle became all rainbow and sun- 
shine. The next morning young E. D. Moraan, 
the clerk, was called into the counting-room and 
informed that the man who could engineer such 
operations successfully ought not to occupy a 
subordinate position, and that thereafter he 
should have an interest in the business as a 
partner, 

—Mr. ALGERNON BORTHWICK, sole proprietor 
of the Loudon Morning Post, is said to have been 
especially happy in marrying a lady whose con- 
nections by blood and marriage are almost as 
numerous as her accomplishments. A niece of 
the late Lord CLARENDON, she is allied both to 
the VILLIERsSEs and the RussELLs, and can hard- 
ly go anywhere in society without meeting one 
of her uoble army of cousins.- Without the 
slightest affectation of the précieuse, Mrs. BorTH- 
WICK is une femme supérieure. She composes 
very good music, and designs most tastefully. 
The dining-room of the house in Eaton Place is 
entirely decorated from her designs. Sideboard 
and chairs were both worked out from her draw- 
ings, and they are charming specimens of design 
based upon heraldic devices. In the drawing- 
room is a mirror of her invention, scattered over 
with golden owls, in memory of the Owl news- 
paper, the editorship of which was relinquished 
by her husband on his marriage. Mrs. Borta- 
WICK has also studied medicine scientifically, 
and with very considerable success. 

—GARIBALDI has a courageous daughter, only 
twelve years old. Not long ago she was taking 
a sea-bath at Civita Veechia, when a young man 
who could not swim got out of his depth, and 
at his ery for help the girl swam toward him, 
caught him as he was sinking, and brought him 
safe to land. 

—Mrs. NICOLL, mother of Ropert NICOLL, 
“Scotland’s second Burns,” died recently in 
New England at the age of ninety-two. “I 
think a sight of her would cure me,” the poet 
wrote, when he lay hopelessly ill at Leeds; and 
she walked from Perth to be at his bedside. 
“Indeed, Sir, I shore for the siller,’’ she said, 
when asked how she obtained means to live dur- 
ing her journey. The Nicou.s had lost their 
farm, and she had turned day-laborer in the har- 


vest fields. NicoL. was removed by a friend to 
Laverock Bank, Trinity, where he died. On the 
eve of his death, word was sent to his parents at 
Perth, fifty miles away ; they set out after night- 
fall, and reached Trinity next afternoon, in time 
to see him die. 

—Madame Duran, one of the most popular 
French writers of the day, whose nom de plume 
is Henry Greville, is thirty-seven years old, and 
a native of Paris. Having lost her mother in 
infancy, she was taken by her father to St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he held a professor’s chair in 
the University. When she reached the early 
years of womanhood she was married to M. Du- 
RAND, & young professor likewise in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg. In 1872 they came to 
Paris. At first Madame Duxanp devoted her- 
self to music, composing many pieces that won 
popularity. In 1876 appeared her first novel, 
Dosia, and since then she has published several 
fictions that have been very successful. The 
home life of M. and Madame Duranp and their 
little daughter is said to be very delightful. 

—Victor HuGo says, ‘In the twentieth cen- 
tury war, capital punishment, monarchy, dog- 
mas, and frontiers will all disappear. There will 
be for all one great country—the earth; and one 
great hope—heaven.”’ 

—Miss FLeTcHeR, the author of Kismet and 
Mirage, very successful works, is about twenty- 
three. She lives in Rome, is pretty, with much 
blonde hair. She is spoken of as ‘*George,” 
after her nom de plume, George Fleming. She is 
a capital horsewoman, speaks several languages 
fluently, and is quite a picturesque, dashing 
woman. She dedicated Mirage to WaLTER Pa- 
TER, and when she was in London last season he 
invited a lot of college dons and literary people 
to meet George Fleming. He was much sur- 
prised when the blushing girl presented herself. 

e supposed, of course, she was a man. She is 
the daughter of the Rev. J. C. FLercHer, and 
was born in Rio Janeiro, and passed the first half 
of her life in America. 

—SoJOURNER TRUTH, now one hundred and 
three years old, is in Kansas, and believes that 
in the West, on farms of their own, the negroes 
will acquire a self-reliance, thrift, and strength 
of character impossible to them in their present 
position in the South. 

—Ex-Governor Srymovr, with his proverbial 
kind-heartedness, recently invited to his farm, 
near Utica, the sisters of Charity from the asy- 
lum, with the orphans, and with his family spent 
the whole day in entertaining the good women 
and the little ones, who enjoyed themselves 
greatly. At parting the children sang a good- 
night song, the Governor from his veranda mer- 
rily waving his hat until the last wagon passed 
out of sight in the dusk. 

—Mrs. E. M. Prxe is said to be the first wom- 
an who ever started a daily paper in England. 
She is publisher and proprietor of the Derby 
Daily Telegraph—an evening paper, and the first 
paper published in the town of Derby. 
fr. E. M. ARCHIBALD, British consul, who 
will probably be retired next year, is sixty-eight 
years old, and of a distinguished colonial family. 
His father, SAMUEL ARCHIBALD, was Master of 
the Rolls in Nova Scotia, and the intimate friend 
ofthe Duke of Clarence, afterward Wi_uiaM IV., 
whose flag-ship lay for a long period off Halifax, 
and who took much interest in the sons. Mr. 
ARCHIBALD has served from 1832 as Register of 
the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, Attorney 
and Advocate General of that colony, judge of 
the mixed court for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, until 1871, when he was appointed Consul- 
General in New York. He was made a C.B. in 
1865. His salary is $10,000 a year, ana he is al- 
lowed $8800 for office and house expenses. He 
has had one brother an eminent judge on the 
English bench, and another is now Governor of 
Nova Scotia. 

—The Dowager Duchess Fitz-J ames, the Mar- 
quise de Mun, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, and 
the Comtesse de la Bassetiére, are among the 
titled ladies of France who are conspicuous for 
artistic talent. 

—Speaking of Minnre Havk, the London 
Whitehall Review says : ‘‘ She is the one, sole, and 
only Carmen on the operatic stage. TREBELLI’S 
Carmen is a poor, wishy-washy thing after Miss 
Havk’s.”’ 

—Miss E11zaBeTH Pact, of Philadelphia, gave 
a fine exhibition of bravery a few days since at 
Newport, Rhode Island. Mr.Epwarp LatTsrop, 
of Philadelphia, was sailing in the harbor, when 
a heavy southwest wind capsized the boat, and 
he was prevented from drowning only by cling- 
ing to the side. Miss Pavt, seeing his peril, 
jumped into a row-boat, and after a long and 
tedious pull rescued the gentleman, who was 
almost exhausted. 

—Dr. Wr.u1aM M. Taytor, of the Tabernacle 
Church, in this city, will, itis said, receive a call 
to the St. John’s Wood Church, in London. 

—Mrs. MarTHA RogeEns, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, who gave bells to four of the churches 
in that place, and contributed $25,000 to _relig- 
ious objects during her life, has just died, at the 
age of seventy-six. 

—CETYWAYO is still at large, with doubtless a 
large army. A bribe of $5000 has been offered 
to his brother if he will capture the king and 
surrender him to the British. 

—A very successful fisher is the Princess Lou- 
IsE, She sent nine of the salmon she has caught, 
packed in ice, to England, one of them goin; 
to the Queen her mother, one to the Prince o 
Wales, one each to the Dukes of Edinburgh and 
Connaught and Prince CHRISTIAN, and the oth- 
ers to Lady Surr1eLp, Lady Mirrorp, the Hon. 
Mrs. McNamara, and Mrs. Ra... 

—Speaking of the simple tastes and unpreten- 
tious ways of General GRANT while receiving 
almost royal honors abroad, Mr. McEwan writes 
to the Asbury Park Journal as follows: ‘‘ Con- 
sidering the positions he has occupied, and the 
amount of deference shown him, he is the most 
amiable and unpretentious man I ever saw or 
heard of. The Kew York Sun published some 
articles about the Oriental splendor of the Rich- 
mond’s cabin, fitted up expressly for Grant. I 
wish the writer of that article had seen the room 
he occupied on board this ship. We had two 

ladies on board, and as they had the cabin, Gen- 
eral GRANT was obliged to live in the ward-room. 
It. was a vacant room, without a particle of fur- 
niture, and the mattresses used were taken from 
the paymaster’s stores, and were the kind issued 
to the men. One officer contributed sheets, an- 
other a pillow, and I furnished the towels and 
soap. No room in the ward-room presented so 
shabby an appearance as the one occupied by 





General GRaANT.”’ 
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round, but transposing the design. 
To do this, always use the last 2 of the 
4 ends of the next, and the first 2 ends 
of the following knotted figure in the 
preceding round, and at the beginning 
and end work with the first on the sec- 
ond end and with the last end on the 
preceding end 4 button-hole loops each. 
4th round.—Like the 1st round. 
round.—Measure off the thread inter- 
vals by the illustration. 
always numbered in the order in which 
they are found at each repetition. 
With the next 16 ends, for 1 leaf figure, 
+ lay the Ist end for a foundation di- 
agonally across the 2d-8th ends, and ay 


with these 
work 2 but- 
ton-hole loops 
each on the 
former, and 
repeat twice 
from +; then 
with the 9th- 
16th ends 
work a leaf 
figure like the 
former, but in 
the opposite 
direction. To 
do this, lay 
the 16th end 
for a founda- 
tion across the 
15th-9th ends, 
and with these 


work the but- Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Linger1e.—Wuite Emproery. 
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Fig, 2.—Cravat Enp,—Knot-W ork. 
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Fig. 1.—Cravat.—Knor- 
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Work, 





ton-hole loops ; with the 
8th end work 2 button- 
hole loops on the 9th 
end, with the 1st-8th 
ends (the latter is the 
end previously used for 
the foundation) work .1 
leaf figure in the same 
direction as that work- 


ed with 


ends, and with the 9th- 
16th ends work a figure 
similar to the one pre- 


viously 


the Ist-8th ends. Re- 
peat from >. 
rounds.—Like the lst- 
4th rounds, but in the 
9th round, between the 


Ist and 
between 


preceding ends fasten 
2 knotting ends each, of 
suitable length and laid 
double, working 2 but- 


ton-hole 


the preceding button- 
hole loops with each of 
these ends, and using 
the 8 ends as knotting 


ends in 
round, 


* With the next 12 
ends, + for a three-cor- 


full-sized 


together. 


Cravat.—Knot-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tus cravat consists of a piece of gendarme blue satin 
four inches wide and of suitable length, laid double. 
Each end of tie cravat is trimmed in knot-work with 
saddler’s silk of the same color, in the design of which a 
section is 
by Fig. 2. In 
each end of the cravat 
fasten 32 knotting ends 
a yard long, and laid 
double, at regular in- 
tervals. 
64 ends work from left 
to right, as follows: 
1st round.—On a dou- 
ble foundation thread, 
which is carried across 
the ends, work 2 but- 
ton-hole loops with each 
end successively, 
round.—With 


With 


Fig. 1.—Monoeram.—Satin 
py Tent Stircu Empromery, 


the 9th-16th 


worked with 


6th-9th 


2d ends and 


the last and 


loops close to 


the following 
10th round.— 


nered knot figure, five 
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every 
following end 
4  button- hole 
loops on the preceding 
3 ends, catching these 
3d round.— 
the preceding 
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times alternately lay the 6th end diagonally across the 
5th-1st ends, using it for a foundation, and work thereon 
with the ends previously indicated 2 button-hole loops 
each, but in each repetition omit the end previously used 
for the foundation, working always 2 button-hole loops 
less ; then with the 7th-12th ends work a three-cornered 
figure like the pre- 
ceding one, but in 
the opposite direc- 
tion, observing the 
illustration ; with the 
6th on the 7th end 
work 2 button-hole 
loops, and repeat 
f| three times from +; 
HH then catch together 
F| the 1st-6th ends and 
H} the 7th-12th ends, 
i 



















































tie them once close 
beneath the last knot 
figure, then slip 
through 8 ends four 
inches long aboye 
the loop and between 
the last 2 knot fig- 
ures, and tie all the 
threads together for 
a tassel. Repeat 5 
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Crocuer Fringe ror Covers AND CURTAINS. 


times from *, Cut the ends of 


the tassels even. 


% 
42 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are worked 
in satin and tent stitch with fine 
white or colored embroidery 
cotton, 
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Border.—Guipure Em- 

broidery. 

For this border transfer the 
design to linen, and along the 
outlines partly run on linen tape 
half an inch wide, which is pleat- 
ed or gathered as may be re- 
quired, and partly overcast the 
outlines of the design figures, 
which are filled with lace stitch- 
es, with even running stitches, 
which serve as guides, and are 
afterward removed. In order 
to prevent the design figures 
from puckering in the course of 

the work, 
: baste the lin- 
en on. stiff 
paper. Wind 
the running 
stitches with 
the working 
thread, work 
the various 
lace stitches 
with fine 
thread, the 
thread wound 
about the run- 
ning stitches 
serving as a 
guide, and 
edge the de- 

. 8 sign figures 
Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerie.—Wuire Emprowery. with long but- 





Fig. 2.—Monoeram.—Satin 
anp Tent Stirou Emprowenry. 





ton-hole  stitch- 
es. For the 
connecting bars 
stretch the 
working thread 
going forward, 
wind it going 
back, and over- 
cast it with but- 
ton-hole stitch- 
es interspersed 
with picots as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
Along all | the 
design figures 
sew white wov- 
en cord in three 
different’ sizes 
with fine thread, 
Button-hole 
stitch the bor- 
der on the sides, 
having first de- 
fined the edges 
with running 
stitches on the 
linen, which are 
wound with the 
working thread. 
Having finished 
the embroidery, 
remove the bast- 
ing threads, and 
cut away the 
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projecting tape at the 
narrow points in the 
design figures. 
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Lace Mantle, Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tis black lace mantle is trimmed on the under 
edge of the back, on the neck, and on the front edge 
with a wide fringe of saddler’s silk and tape, and on 
the scarfs with lace. Bows of black and red striped 
ribbon complete the trimming. 










k., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,4k. 8d round.—T. t. 0., 5 
k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 6k. 4th round.—SI., 1 k. 
t. t.o., k. 3 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
k. 5th round.—Sl., 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 7 k. 

1,1 k., t. t. 0, k. 8 together, t. t. 0., 3 
k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 2 k., k. 2 together. ‘7th 
round.—Sl., i 2k 2 together, t. t.o., 9 k. 8th 
round.—Sl., 1 k., t. t. o., k. 8 together, t. t.0., 5 k., 
t. t. 0, k. 8 together. Repeat always the Ist-8th 
rounds. 








Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 
Tris edging is worked with fine cotton and fine 
steel knitting-needles, Make a foundation of ]2 st, 
(stiteh), and knit going back and forth on these, as 





Rvusstan Brain; Woven Brar, ann Crocuer Tiny. 


follows: 1st round.—T. t. o. 
thread thrown over), 2. k. 
Aen plain), t. t. 0, k. 2  to- 
gether (knit 2 st. together), 8 

2d round.—Sl. (slip), 1 k., 
t, t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 2 











Fig. 1.—Fovunpation Fiaure 
ror Tipy, etc.—Cross 
Srrrcu EmBromery. 


: Description of Symbols: @ Blue; 
. & Red; © Foundation. 





Fig. 2—Founpation Fiavre 
ror Tipy, etc. —Cross 
Srrrcu EmBrorpery. 


a q ine sscription of Symbols: @ Blue; a eae . te 
° Fig. 1.—Lace Mantie.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] Dene ed: Foundation. Fig. 2.—Lace Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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HER LADYSHIP. 
BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 





CHAPTER I. 
“ PRIENDSHIP IS LOVE WITHOUT HIS WINGS.” 


HE time is sixteen years ago. The scene is 
Blackheath, just as the sun is going down 
on a sultry, still July day. The actors are a pair 
of young people on horseback—a girl and a man. 
The girl is habited in dead black cloth, and 
round her hat and right arm she wears bands of 
crape. Theve is mourning on her face, too, and 
in her heart as well. 

“T feel disposed to curse the service and cut it 
when I see how badly it provides for the widows 
and children,” the man says, discontentedly but 
sympathetically, as they ride slowly along the old 
Dover coach road down toward Greenwich Park. 
“The Hospital will be a howling wilderness with- 
out you, Kitty. I shall apply for a ship at once 
when you go.” 

She looks at him wistfully for a moment, and 
what she sees in his face—and how clearly she 
has learned to read it !—does not please her, ap- 
parently, for the mournful-looking eyes grow a 
shade sadder as she says: 

“Tt’s no use cutting the service, Johnny. 
We're born to its advantages and disadvantages, 
and I’ve known all my life that one of the latter 
is that my father’s death would leave me a pau- 
per. I can stand all that—at least I think I can. 
What I feel is the idea of leaving you all and 
selling Brunette.” 

She stoops and pats her brown mare’s neck as 
she speaks, and when she lifts her head again 
there are tears in her eyes, but they have not 
sprung solely on account of this sorrow she feels 
about her horse. 

“You’ve made my year in the place a very 
pleasant one,” he says, turning his handsome, 
careless face toward her; ‘and I sha’n’t forget 
you in a hurry, Kitty. Will you remember me as 
long, I wonder?” . 

“T have a very good memory,” she says, quietly. 

“T was rather afraid of you, by Jove! when I 
came here first, and you were pointed out to me 
as the jolliest, prettiest girl and the greatest flirt 


in the place. But we’ve passed through the fire 
safely, haven’t we? We've neither of us got 
scorched.” 


Her heart is growing heavy within her and 
aching horribly as he so clearly and lightly makes 
known to her that the end of it all has come; 
but she bears it without wincing, and only says, 

“You were not afraid of me very long, I think, 
were you ?” 

“You mean that I lost no time in going into 
action and cutting the other fellows out? You're 
right. I put your chains on without delay, and 
wore them very openly. You’ve nothing to com- 
plain of, Kitty, as to the way in which I paid you 
the homage that is your due?” 

“No. I’ve nothing to complain of. Now for 
a gallop across the heath—our last one together, 
Johnny.” 

She puts Brunette into her stride as she speaks, 
and when they pull up at the top of Croom’s 
Hill she has thrown off all appearance of sad- 
ness, and is able to turn as bright a face toward 
him as that which originally attracted his fickle 
fancy. 

“ Our last gallop has been a good one, Johnny.” 

“Why do you harp on its being our ‘last’ ride, 
Kitty? You don’t leave for a month yet, do you ?” 

“No; but after to-night I walk the earth. 
Brunette goes to-morrow. Eric is goodness it- 
self, and offered to make a struggle to keep her, 
but I can’t take a money favor from any man— 
even from my brother.” 

“Poor Brunette!” John Stanley says, laying 
his hand on the mare’s mane as they slowly de- 
scend the hill. “You go to-morrow, do you? 
Who's her new owner ?” 

“I’ve sold her to Methie’s livery - stables. 
You'll see school-girls prancing over the heath 
on the mare in future, Johnny, and she’ll serve 
to remind you of her first mistress occasionally, 
perha 

She checks herself with a gulp, and Stanley, 
who is an Irishman, and apt to make promises to 
himself and other people which he never per- 
forms, vows upon the spot (to himself) that he 
will buy Brunette of Methie, and return her 
anonymously to her present owner. 

As they ride through the town and into the 
Hospital grounds, dozens of curious eyes gaze 
upon, and dozens of curious minds speculate 
about them. Kitty Deane has sprung from 
childhood into womanhood in this place, and for 
her own sake as well as for her lately dead gal- 
lant old father, she has many a kindly thought 
and warm wish given to her, now that her day is 
done here. She has done too many foolish things, 
and flirted too fearlessly in the open, to have es- 
caped censure and condemnation, but, on the 
whole, toleration toward her is the dominating 
spirit of the place, for the grave has only just 
closed over the father who idolized her, and 
whom she worshipped in return, and it is no se- 
eret that her mother and herself will have to 
wage an awful war with poverty and want, unless 
—Stanley realizes the hopes and expectations he 
has raised. 

“He must have spoken out. He would not 
carry on to the last in this way,” more than one 
gossip says to another as the pair ride slowly in, 
and Kitty presently dismounts at the entrance to 
the quarters which are still inhabited by her 
mother and herself. The dashing, handsome 
Irishman puzzles people by taking leave of her 
at the door, though. “Surely, if he had proposed 
and settled it with Kitty, he would have gone in.” 
As it is, he lifts his hat and bids her a lingering 
good-night, and Kitty goes in alone to meet her 
mother and her brother Eric. 

Mrs. Deane, a gentle-eyed, sweet-faced woman, 
who has suffered more than well would suit phi- 





losophy to tell during the long years of her mar- 
ried life, is sitting by the open window that opens 
on to the terrace, waiting for her darling daugh- 
ter with something as much like impatience as 
can obtain in her perfect, purified nature—waiting 
for her darling and for her darling’s tidings. For 
the mother is no more blind to the fact that the 
girl has given her heart to the handsome young 
Irish assistant surgeon than is—the man himself. 

But now Kitty comes in—a slender, supple, 
pretty figure, habited in black, with a shade over 
her brow, cast from the hat that is tilted for- 
ward. 

“Tired, my child ?” 

“No, not tired, mother dearest; only a little 
hot and Brunette-worn. The mare has been more 
perfect than ever to-night.” 

She stops, with a sob. 

“Keep her, Kitty dear,” Eric says, rising up 
and patting her shoulder. “I’ve got the appoint- 
ment, and I’ve got Douglas’s good word, and I 
shall go in for tutoring. It will be hard if I can’t 
keep a horse for my sister.” 

The girl looks up at him with misty eyes. 

“You dear boy!” she says. “And it would 
be harder still if your sister were selfish enough 
to let you do it. No, Eric, I’ve done the deed— 
taken my leave of the mare, and sold her to 
Methie. After to-night I'll try to forget that I 
ever rode, or did anything else that was expen- 
sive and pleasant.” 

The mother and brother interchange inquiring 
glances. Something has gone wrong with Kitty, 
they both feel—some more galling sorrow than 
this parting with the mare is pressing upon her 
heart. A slight frown contracts Eric’s brow, as 
he thinks: “Can it be Stanley? Can Kitty have 
been foolish enough to let her heart go in this 
game of flirtation which she has been playing 
with the Irishman with injudicious openness for 
the last few months? Kitty might do so much 
better.” Naturally Eric feels impatient and an- 
noyed, as he reflects that not only has this only 
sister of his been wasting her time and getting 
herself spoken about, but she is visibly wearing 

*the willow. 

“T suppose Stanley has been with you?” he 
says, abruptly. . 

“Yes.” She speaks lightly, with a strong ef- 
fort. “He's the right man for a riding comrade ; 
but now that I shall have to take to walking the 
earth, I shall put him aside with my hat and 
habit.. I’vea great sense of the fitness of things, 
you know, Eric, and you'll see me taking pedes- 
trian exercise for the future in company with old 
Sir Humphrey.” 

“Sir Huniphrey Douglas is a right good fel- 
low, and not so very old,” Eric says, rather gruff- 
ly; for Sir Humphrey has done much already to 
forward the young fellow’s prospects, and has 
it in his power to do more. It is through Sir 
Humphrey’s interest with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that Eric has been confirmed to this 
government clerkship, and some young Douglases 
of Sir Humphrey’s clan are promised to Eric as 
pupils, at a highly remunerative rate. In Eric’s 
eyes his patron is a splendid specimen of the gal- 
lant naval officer; and as he reflects on all that 
Sir Humphrey might do for him if Kitty only 
would smile upon Sir Humphrey’s suit, it is no 
wonder that he rather gruffly resents the epithet 
she bestows upon the naval knight. 

“Eric and I have been discussing the question 
of where the home of the future shall be, Kitty,” 
the mother interposes here. “We have not very 
much time, for we must be out of the Hospital in 
a fortnight ;” and then the widow’s tears flow 
silently, and her son and daughter have no words 
to utter, and can only offer her mute caresses, as 
they feel that she is reliving that dark day, just 
one month ago, when their father died. 

Presently she recovers herself, and ‘resumes 
the subject with that sweet air of being almost 
apologetic for having permitted herself to obtrude 
her sorrow upon them which makes these chil- 
dren of hers love her as their most sympathetic 
friend as well as their mother. 

“Will you like to be near the place still, Kit- 
ty? I have been thinking that if I can get a 
small house near the heath, it would be pleasant- 
er for you; you would still be within reach of 
your old friends and associates, and—human na- 
ture is very good, I find—they will not let you 
feel that circumstances have so sadly altered for 
you.” 

“T think I should like to get quite out of reach 
of everybody here,” Kitty says, quietly ; “ not that 
I’m the least morbid and bitter, mother dear, but 
really because I want to begin a new life, and I 
can’t do it here. I shall always be restlessly 
craving to be in it again, and I know I can’t be 
any longer; I shall want the Woolwich balls, and 
I shall yearn for the riding parties, and I shall 
be daily disappointed and hurt. Let us go quite 
away, and I can begin again.” 

“Evidently Stanley has sneaked out of it,” 
Eric thinks, hotly, and he hopes (how fervently !) 
that his friend Sir Humphrey will find favor in 
the sight of his penniless, pretty, attractive sister. 

They have a little more talk on the subject of 
where they shall pitch their tent, and Kitty throws 
herself into the discussion of it with a liveliness 
and vigor that mislead both her auditors. 

“Stanley has not been trifling with her. My 
child will tell me of her happiness by-and-by, 
when we are alone,” the mother thinks; and Eric 
says to himself : 

“Tt has been gay fooling, and nothing more, on 
both sides. Kitty doesn’t care a rap for the fel- 
low, thank Heaven !” 

But by-and-by, when Eric goes out on the ter- 
race for a final cigar before laying his examina- 
tion-fevered head to rest for the night, Kitty 
rises up hurriedly, as if she would avoid a ¢éte-d- 
téte with her mother, and says, “ Good-night.” 

“Good-night, darling. Have you nothing to 
say to me?” Mrs. Deane whispers, softly. 

“Nothing, mother—only this: I’ve said good- 
by to all the fun and folly and fancifulness of 





my life to-night; I don’t mean to give you any 
more trouble, and I don’t mean to let myself look 
back beyond this hour. I'll bury my dead, and 
never go back to cry over their graves,” 

“Don’t grow hard, dear; keep your capacity 
for sorrowing and suffering, for loving and being 
wounded by those you love; keep it all rather 
than become callous and hard,” Mrs. Deane says, 
tenderly; and Kitty fights with the emotion that 
prompts her to fall on her mother’s neck and 
give way to a flood of tears—fights, and wins the 
battle, and is able to retire from the conflict, dry- 
eyed and heart-sore, to her own room. 

“They none of them guess—Stanley himself 
hasn’t an idea of how much I love him,” Kitty 
says to herself in the sanctuary of her own cham- 
ber. “But what good will it do me, or any one 
else, to keep up the sham? Oh, why does God let 
us love in this way if the love is to come to noth- 
ing, and it’s supposed to be indelicate and un- 
womanly to show it? and what glory can he have 
in triumphing over a girl who has done him no 
wrong—and who will never admit that he has 
done her any either ?” 

She puts her light out presently, and goes and 
stands at her open window, which looks out on 
that secluded bit of ground which lies between 
the end of the Hospital and the Trafalgar. The 
Deanes’ “quarters” are on the ground-floor. 
Presently a man’s form passes so closely in front 
of her window that she could touch it if she 
tried. But she does not try, she only cowers away 
in the darkness; and Stanley neither sees her 
nor is conscious of her vicinity, for he is not ac- 
quainted with the geography of the Deanes’ 
house ; and though he is haunting its precincts 
at this witching hour of night, it is with no idea 
of seeing Kitty. 

Shaded by her curtain, Kitty stands and watch- 
es him as he loiters about in the moonlight. 
What a hero he is to her inexperienced heart and 
mind! Young, tall, good-looking, and clever in 
a light, easy-going, débonnaire, glittering way 
that passes for real gold in her eyes and estima- 
tion. Versatile, fickle on the face of it all, given 
to cautioning girls gayly against this fickleness 
in a way that makes them long to dare it, and 
feel all its worst effects, rather than be passed by 
without notice from him. A favorite in his pro- 
fession, active, ardent, and capable. What won- 
der that he should have made himself master of 
the warmest, truest, tenderest heart in the place ? 

“ How he enjoys his cigar and his stroll! and 
he isn’t thinking of me one bit,” Kitty says to 
herself. “ Yet he says I’ve made all the pleas- 
ure the place has had for him, and he knows that 
I have parted with Brunette and pleasure to- 
night. If I could only take things as he takes 
them, and enjoy a smoke and an evening walk 
just as well without him as with him! If I could 
do these things, I shouldn’t be myself, though; so 
I suppose it is better as it is.” 

It is still early—not more than ten o’clock— 
and a gay party who have been dining at the 
Trafalgar come out now upon the balcony, and 
are fully revealed to Kitty's eyes by the light 
which streams forth upon them from the room. 
Three women, dressed in bright-colored silks dis- 
tended over the enormous crinolines of the day, 
are conspicuous in the group, and as they lean 
over the balcony, their laughter and words ring 
out clearly through the quiet evening air. 

“What a deadly place for Johnny Stanley to 
be quartered in!” one of them says; and another 
rejoins : 

“T suppose, as it is a hospital, there are plenty 
of nurses here; and where there are women to 
be flirted with and fooled, Johnny Stanley can al- 
ways make himself moderately happy and con- 
tented.” 

“That’s Clarice Bayle’s voice,” Kitty hears 
Stanley saying to himself,in tones of surprise 
and delight ; and presently he walks up to one of 
the gates in the terrace, which he unlocks, and 
then makes his way rapidly to the hotel. In an- 
other minute or two she sees him join the laugh- 
ing, noisy group on the balcony. 

Watching on, with her heart in her eyes, she 
soon sees the others go back into the room, leav- 
ing Stanley alone with the youngest and pret- 
tiest of the three women. And now an even 
sharper phase of agony sets in for poor Kitty. 
It has been hard enough to feel that she has 
given her love in vain, and that she is to be left 
lamenting by this fond but faithless lover of hers. 
But this is worse—ten thousand times worse. 
Jealousy sets in now as she looks up at the bon- 
ny pair on the balcony, and sees him bending 
down to let his words fall lightly on the lady’s 
ear, in that well-known, apparently deeply en- 
amoured way of his which has wrought such hav- 
oc in poor Kitty’s heart. 

“Clarice Bayle! A pretty name, and a pretty 
girl too. And he seemed to brighten up and be 
delighted when he heard her voice,” Kitty thinks, 
continuing to torture herself by watching the 
paradise into which she is not permitted to enter, 
with wistful, sorrowful eyes. She can not hear 
what they say, but the lamp-light from within 
falls on a scene of coquetry and feigned devotion 
on that balcony such as none but trained actors in 
the pastime of love-making could portray. Kitty 
feels and acknowledges this truth, and still she 
remembers with tender sadness that only this 
evening, as they rode through sun and shade to- 
gether, so did he portray love and devotion and 
admiration for her. “But this other girl has 
him now, and has had him before now,” she 
thinks, bitterly ; and then she draws the curtain 
and shuts out the agonizingly painful sight, and 
longs for the day to dawn on which she may 
leave the Hospital and the old life behind her. 

Meantime the pair on the balcony are in care- 
less unconsciousness of having been the objects 
of her curiosity and pained regard. 

The pretty woman, Clarice Bayle, by whom he 
is standing, has been hovering about the borders 
of sentimental ground with him for the last three 
years, but she has always halted on the right— 





that is, the safe side—of the almost imperceptible 
line between friendship and love. She is always 
glad when he comes, but if by chance he takes 
too much for granted from such gladness, the 
very light sorrow she portrays when he 
teaches him that he must not miscaleulate his 
own strength and her weakness. In fact, up to 
the present time the prettiest married woman of 
his acquaintance has flirted with him fairly, but 
has always kept the flirtation well within bounds. 

But to-night Mrs. Bayle is more interested in 
John Stanley than she has ever been before. 
And this is partly owing to the fact that he is 
less interested in her. 


———— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


Ir : the morning after Kitty’s last ride on 
Brunette, and with an amount of courage of which 
she herself is hardly conscious, the girl goes out 
for a morning walk instead of a ride for the first 
time since her residence in the place. Brunette 
is gone, and something else has gone also, before 
the bitterness of which the sorrow of parting with 
the mare pales, 

She takes her way into the park, not with any 
hope of enjoying its cool shades and sylvan beauty, 
but just because she can be alone here in some 
well-known, sequestered, leafy haunts, through 
which she has often strolled with John Stanley, 
and as she walks along, the scene of last night is 
vividly reproduced in her mind. She trembles in 
every nerve with prospective pain as she conjec- 
tures in what words he, or some one else, will 
tell her of his love for this other one. 

“Tf I could only get out of it—if I could only 
get away before other people know it!” she is 
thinking, when a turn in the path brings her 
face to face with their old friend Sir Humphrey 
Douglas. 

There is for a few moments something sooth- 
ing to the girl, who is wounded to death nearly 
in her love and pride, in the open and undisguised 
consideration and affection which the old sailor 
shows for her, his old brother officer’s daughter. 

With hearty sympathy he enters into her re- 
grets about Brunette; but when she calls upon 
him to be glad that her mother and herself will 
be leaving soon, that she “ will be out of it all” 
before very long, he can not answer to the call, 
or be anything save unfeignedly cut up. 

“You don’t mean it, Kitty, when you say that 
you'll be glad to go? You've grown up here 
among us all, child, and—I—hoped you had come 
to love some of us as well as we love you,” he 
says, anxiously, But Kitty is not responsive ei- 
ther to the anxiety or to the affection. She is 
selfish in her sorrow, after the manner of young 
womanhood, and has no feeling for any pain but 
her own. 

“T don’t believe that any one does love me ex- 
cepting mamma,” she says, thinking solely of John 
Stanley. “Other people only pretend to like me, 
and will forget me before I’ve been out of the 
place a week.” 

“T shall never forget you, Kitty dear,” he be- 
gins, and she thinks, “Oh dear! he’s going to be 
tiresome.” But as he goes on, and pleads to her 
to be “an old man’s darling,” as he offers her 
home, affluence, safety, certainty—above all, as 
she thinks that by marrying him she will stop 
people saying she “ is wearing the willow for John 
Stanley”—she comes to a sudden conclusion that 
surprises herself, and accepts his offer to make 
her his wife. 

Then she insists upon going home as fast as 
the gout, which is always paying flying visits to 
his wounded leg, will allow him. It is awful 
enough to the girl to feel that she has pledged 
herself to him for the remainder of his life, but 
his demonstrations of affection for her, and grat- 
itude to her for having done so, are beyond en- 
durance., 

Another feeling makes her madly impatient to 
get home. John Stanley is in the habit of call- 
ing in about twelve o'clock, and she longs to have 
him told that she is engaged, and so beyond him 
—out of the question for him any longer. Will 
he feel a pang? Will he be even interested ? 
Or has that pretty woman with whom he talked 
in the balcony last night absorbed him away from 
Kitty altogether ? 

“T am an old man, and have but little time to 
lose,” Sir Humphrey says, as he keeps up with 
her fleet footsteps with an effort. And she does 
feel so ashamed of him for saying it! A hot 
blush rises up and burns upon her cheeks as she 
realizes that this feeling of shame for him—shame 
for his folly in wanting her for his wife—will be 
hers permanently when they are married. “There- 
fore, my dear, the sooner you can settle the wed- 
ding day the better,” he goes on, disregarding the 
hot blush on Kitty’s cheek, or rather fancying 
that her colors are hoisted by love, not shame 
and annoyance, 

“Oh, not yet—not really yet,” Kitty says, those 
words, “the wedding day,” ringing like the knell 
of departed hopes and happiness in her ears. 
“There can’t be any hurry. Think of mamma 
losing me, and I’m only nineteen !” 

“And I am—” He is going to mention his 
sixty-five years boldly, but something in the ex- 
pression of the half-averted face checks him, 
“ Never mind, Kitty ; we’ll never broach the sub- 
ject of our respective ages again,” he says, with 
an air of forced jocularity. “You are young 
enough to cheer and enliven me ; I am old enough 
to steady you. And as we are satisfied that it 
should be so, why, no one else need say a word 
about the matter.” 

It is a prosaic way of settling the question, but 
Kitty knows that prose must be her portion for 
the remainder of the life she has promised to 
spend with Sir Humphrey. “ Dear old man! and 


he was papa’s friend, and I will be good and con- 
tented,” Kitty thinks, remorsefully, as she feels 
an irresistible inclination to fling free of him and 
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his chains on witnessing some of the contortions 
he makes in descending a steep bit of Croom’s 
Hill at the pace she is regulating in accordance 
with her anxiety to “see Johnny.” 

There is intense relief in Mrs. Deane’s heart 
when she hears the great news presently; for 
Sir Humphrey does not stand confessed the old 
man he is in her mature eyes. 

“The difference is quite on the right side,” she 
says, re-assuringly, when Sir Humphrey makes 
some deprecating allusion to the disparity be- 
tween the years of Kitty and himself. “The dif- 
ference is quite on the right side, Now I should 
object to a son-in-law who was her junior, but as 
you have the advantage of Kitty, I am sure if you 
are contented, she ought to be.” 

“That’s your way of looking at it, mamma,” 
Kitty says, when she is alone with her mother, 
Sir Humphrey soon leaving them, in order to take 
his daily amble through the newspapers—a feat 
of mental exercise which not even the reflection 
that he has just cast himself for the part of Robin 
Gray can induce him to forego. 

“ And my way is the sensible one, Kitty. Sir 
Humphrey may be no longer in his first youth, 
but age improves a really fine character and 
grand nature like his. I’m sure I’ve often heard 
your father say, when they were boys together—” 

“Oh, don’t date-him any more!” Kitty cries. 
“Mamma dear, I’m going on with it, now I’ve be- 
gun it, but don’t try to make me feel that I’ve 
begun a good work, It’s only the horror I have 
of poverty, and taking heed for the morrow, which 
have made me say ‘ Yes.’ Let us talk about things 
that are more to me than his fine character and 
grand nature. He says he can settle a thousand 
a year on me: are you glad?” 

“ My child, I could die happily now, feeling that 
you are so well provided for,” Mrs. Deane cries. 

“Don’t die, mamma. Mother dear, live a long 
time to enjoy all the goods the gods and Sir 
Humphrey give us, He seems kind, doesn’t he?” 

“My dear, most kind and liberal,” 

“T wish he’d get Brunette back at once,” Kitty 
says, thoughtfully. ‘“That’s the first kindness I 
want of him. Brunette back—” 

“Kitty dear, do remember that Sir Humphrey 
is no horseman—few sailors are. You must not 
set Brunette before him in any.way. Do be a 
little more staid and thoughtful; think less of 
your horse and more of Sir Humphrey,” Mrs. 
Deane says, cautioningly. 

Kitty does not heed her mother. The girl is 
standing at the window, her heart in her eyes, 
watching the man from whom she is separated 
foreyer by her own act of this morning. John 
Stanley is walking slowly along the terrace in 
company with two or three of the girls of the 
place, some of Kitty’s own friends and compan- 
ions, who have hitherto been compelled to cede 
the handsome Irishman to her on all occasions, 
and who are visibly delighted now that he is open- 
ly showing the preference for them, though Kitty 
is standing there evidently expecting him. They 
little know what despairing, vindictive, passionate 
homage he is paying Kitty now as he studiously 
avoids her! They little reck what is in the heart 
of the man who has just heard that the girl who 
is dearer to him than he has ever permitted him- 
self to admit has freed herself from his chains by 
an effort that will, he fears, bring her to misery. 

Sir Humphrey has been in the reading-room, 
speaking of his good fortune, and it is winded all 
over the place by this time that Kitty Deane has 
sold herself. She is openly pitied and blamed 
and despised, and secretly envied by the majori- 
ty; and several of her friends hit the right nail 
on the head when they say, “She would never 
have done this if it had not been for John Stan- 
ley.” But the one person from whom she longs 
to wring an expression of opinion on the subject 
resolutely seals his lips, and avoids seeing her till 
the eve of her marriage. Sir Humphrey’s house 
is on Blackheath, for though he is regarded as 
“one of us” in the Hospital, he is not one of the 
staff ; and the setting of this house in fitting order 
for the bright young bride who is to be its mis- 
tress has been a matter of much moment. He 
has been torn to tatters by the conflicting claims 
of Persian and Brussels carpets, and the debates 
he has had with himself on the subject of dining- 
room furniture have left him a wreck. But through 
all his doubt and uncertainty respecting what is 
best for him to have, he has never once applied 
to Kitty’s taste or deferred to Kitty’s judgment. 
He “always has been and always will be captain 
of the ship,” he says himself, with engaging can- 
dor ; and Kitty, hearing this avowal, is sometimes 
inclined to distrust this “great good luck” on 
which her family and friends are so warmly con- 
gratulating her. t 

But on this last day before the wedding Sir 
Humphrey desires that Kitty and her mother 
shall come up and view the preparations he has 
been making in honor of Kitty, and stamp them 
with their approval. And Kitty, in accordance 
with his desire, has been to her future home, and 
approved in correct phraseology, and—has not 
seen a single thing, so pre-occupied is her mind 
by the contents of a note which has been sent to 
her this morning. 

The note is very short, and to careless eyes 
may seem very unimportant. This is all it con- 
tains : 

“Let me see you, Kitty, once before you marry. 
I will be in the chapel colonnade at nine to-night. 

“ oe a.” 


Small wonder that after reading this, and re- 
solving to keep the tryst, Kitty should bestow but 
a careless regard upon the appointments of her 
future home. 

It is difficult for the girl to get away from the 
consideration and confusion and chaos by which 
she is encompassed on this last evening before 
the wedding. Every one seems to think that be- 
cause she is to be married in the morning, she 
must be cumbered with much serving the night 
before, Presents keep on arriving, and Mrs. 





Deane, who is neat and precise in all her ways, 
and who is already considerably overweighted by 
the extra work and anxiety, insists upon Kitty 
staying to unpack and ticket and place upon the 
exhibition table each one as it comes. However, 
at length she contrives to effect her escape, and 
it is only a few minutes after the hour he has 
named when she gains the welcome shade of the 
colonnade, and finds her lover waiting. 

Her lover—for he is this! And they both feel 
and acknowledge the truth that he is this, though 
old Sir Humphrey will be her liege lord by this 
time to-morrow. All her life’s allegiance will be- 
long to her husband henceforth. But just to- 
night, for the last time, she obeys the Heaven- 
given impulse to show love for the one for whom 
she feels it. 

He takes her hands in his, bends down and 
presses kisses upon them, and then stands silent 
and still in the moonlight, looking down into the 
depths of her sweet, sad eyes. They both feel 
that words will be worse than idle and vain. He 
has trifled with her happiness and his own, and 
wrecked both. But through it all they love one 
another still. 

At length he speaks. 

“It’s come to this, Kitty, and nothing I can 
say or do can stop it now, I suppose ?” 

She looks at him with startled, inquiring eyes. 
Is he going, even at this eleventh hour, to bid her 
break her bonds, and give herself to him? If he 
does, not all the obloquy and scorn that the world 
can heap upon her for her fickleness can stop 
her. She will bear her brother’s anger, and the 
sight of her mother’s grief. She will endure 
anything in the world for this one real love of 
her life, and he knows it. 

Still, knowing it, he does not put his assurance 
to the test. 

“No; nothing I can say or do can stop it now; 
but, Kitty darling, I couldn’t let you go out of my 
life without telling you how very dear you are to 
me. But the curse of poverty is on me, Kitty; 
that’s the reason I haven’t asked you to be my 
wife. What can a fellow do who has to live like 
a gentleman on wages that a flunky wouldn’t take? 
You're not fit to endure it any more than I am 
myself, and if I had married, and seen you going 
down and losing your brightness and bloom un- 
der the weight of it, I should have cursed my 
selfishness. Heaven forgive me if I am wrong, 
but it’s because I love you so well that I consent 
to lose you.” . 

He presses -his lips to hers, to her streaming 
eyes and throbbing brow ; holds her to his heart 
for one minute, and then—she leaves*him with- 
out a word having been spoken by her. 





CHAPTER III. 
MRS. BAYLE’S FRIENDSHIP. 


For eighteen months Kitty leads a life of exter- 
nal peace and prosperity that is strangely at vari- 
ance with the fretting, wearisome, heart-depress- 
ing inner life of thwarted hopes, love, and ambi- 
tion which is hers in reality. Sir Humphrey is 
“captain of the ship” in a manner that admits of 
no mistake. He has made her mistress nominal- 
ly of a handsome house, into which she may not 
dare to invite a single person without his permis- 
sion. At his request they keep up a lavish and 
luxurious table; but the people who dine at it 
with them are chosen by him invariably, and are 
not of the calibre to interest the tired heart of 
the disappointed young hostess. He dislikes and 
disapproves of all the friends who are congenial 
to her, avowing that the girls are too frivolous 
and the men too fast. He makes her nervous 
and suspicious of herself, almost, by a habit he 
has of pottering about the house, investigating 
obscure places, and peering into matters that 
hardly come into the province of the master of 
an establishment. He fidgets about trifles, until 
Kitty writhes under the pettiness of it all; ob- 
jects to her riding, for fear people should think 
that her preference for the exercise in which he 
can not share was due to her desire to get away 
from his society; and generally mounts guard 
over her actions in a way that makes her regard 
her home a prison and her husband a jailer. 

And in all he does he is so right, so absolutely 
right, so abominably right. Two or three times, 
when she begins to rebel against his stultifying 
authority, she finds it impossible to word her pro- 
test. All she can say even to her mother is: “I 
hardly seem to breathe freely. It isn’t that he 
actually forbids my doing anything, but it is that 
I feel compelled to account for all I do, and that 
I always have the feeling that the account is un- 
satisfactory to him. Even my pin-money is a 
source of trouble to me. Iam supposed to do as 
I please with it, but he expects me to write down 
every fraction I spend, and to be ready and will- 
ing to show this account. He calls it a ‘ whole- 
some check’ on my extravagant tastes! A check! 
It’s a crusher to them. A check is a mere noth- 
ing.’ 

“Remember how good and kind and fond and 
proud he is of you,” Mrs. Deane says. “ Be pa- 
tient, dear; think of his age.” 

“Gracious Heaven! mother, am I likely to for- 
get it while he makes himself my tottering shad- 
ow in the way he does? Why—why—why didn’t 
I keep him as an old friend, instead of letting my- 
self be made his most unhappy wife? Iam sick 
of my life.” 

When Lady Douglas says this, her mother is 
glad to remember that John Stanley has gone 
away, since the sight of him might not tend to as- 
suage her daughter’s discontent. 

In spite of her home unhappiness, her lady- 
ship is a great feature in society in the neighbor- 
hood. Young, good-looking, brilliant, and rich, 
she seems to carry all before her; and Mrs. Bayle, 
meeting her one day at a dinner party, thinks, 
partly sorrowfully, partly scornfully, of the weak- 
ness of John Stanley in continuing to cherish his 
love for this girl, who has so entirely got over 





hers for him. So, with the design of testing 
whether the cure is complete or not, she by-and- 
by introduces his name with staggering abrupt- 
ness. 

“T heard of you first a year and a half ago 
from John Stanley, Lady Douglas. He joined a 
party of us one night at the Trafalgar, and, 
standing on the balcony with me for an hour, 
made you his theme.” 

The two women, who are beginning to fence, 
are seated apart from the others, and the men 
have not yet come in from the dining-room. 
Casting one glance at the door in terror of her 
husband’s coming in inopportunely, and hearing 
her mention the name which always trembles on 
her lips, Kitty replies: 

“John Stanley seemed a very great friend of 
yours, I thought, that night. I saw you standing 
on the balcony together from my window in the 
Hospital.” 

“Did you? Well, he was telling me about 
you then. Before that night he had always talk- 
ed to me about myself; but that night he gave 
me to understand that my friendship was no lon- 
ger the all-sufficing thing it had been. He told 
me about you and your mare Brunette, and alto- 
gether, to confess the truth, I was very much sur- 
prised when, shortly afterward, I read your mar- 
riage to Sir Humphrey Douglas in the papers.” 

Mrs. Bayle looks steadfastly into Lady Doug- 
las’s eyes as she says this, and Kitty returns the 
look without flinching. 

“Perhaps, as I have married, you had better 
not speak to me any more about John Stanley,” 
she says, quietly (his name is so dear to her that 
she loves to hear her own lips uttering it); and 
on the strength of that appeal to be spared, Mrs. 
Bayle tells Stanley the next time she meets him 
that “Lady Douglas’s head is completely turned. 
She was quite regally matronly the other day in 
the way in which she desired me never to speak 
to her about you.” 

“What! ashamed of me ?” he asks, aghast, for 
Mrs. Bayle’s manner has given him this impres- 
sion. 

“Tt seemed so tome. I may be mistaken, but 
it really seemed so,” Mrs. Bayle replies. ‘ Bute 
she has the name of being as fickle as a weather- 
cock. ~ I took it for granted that, being what she 
is, she had flirted with you among others, and so 
I ventured to mention you; and then I got that 
rebuff.” 

“Tt is not like Kitty to disown a fellow,” he 
says, feeling sore. 

“Now, my dear John, I tell you it’s just like 
Kitty. to do it. Women who flirt in that open, 
indiscriminate way are always heartless and un- 
certain. I could mention at least a dozen men 
who have been at her feet for a time, but they all 
find her out. It’s really a case with her of ‘ ab- 
sence making the heart grow fonder’—of some- 
body else. Don’t cherish illusions about her any 
longer. I was indignant when she tried to ig- 
nore you to me.” 

“ By Jove! Clarice, I believe you are true,” he 
says, miserably, for he has loved and trusted Kit- 
ty. Nevertheless, after the manner of men, he is 
ready to renounce this love and trust at the word 
of another woman. 

So it comes to pass that some months after 
this, when Sir Humphrey Douglas dies, leaving 
Kitty a wealthy and free woman, she looks in 
vain for a sign from John Stanley. It is the one 
object of her life to enrich him with her love and 
her money, but her wish is defeated by Mrs. 
Bayle’s whispered words, which poison truth. 
She implies and suggests and repeats everything 
that her inventive faculties supply her with to 
Lady Douglas’s disadvantage, until she has woven 
such a web of falsehood about her rival that she 
feels it would be the death-blow to her friend- 
ship with Stanley if he ever unravelled it. Ac- 
cordingly, further and further from Kitty is he 
drawn by the wily tongue and the soft white 
hands of the woman whose vanity gives her pow- 
er and persuasive eloquence, while Kitty’s love 
makes her weak and dumb. 

In time he marries some one else, of whom 
Mrs. Bayle has been kept in ignorance—fortu- 
nately for the some one else—and Kitty, hearing 
of it, has her last shred of faith in man’s fidelity 
and integrity shattered, and drifts on into a hun- 
dred aimless actions that bring her neither peace 
nor pleasure—ruined in heart and happiness by 
a vain woman’s idle words. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE contemplated destruction of the Palace 
of the Tuileries has awakened fresh interest 
in this old historic building. Its erection was 
begun in 1564 | Catherine de Medicis, the ar- 
chitects being Philibert de Lorme and Jean 
Brillaut. The work went on under succeeding 
sovereigns, and the palace was completed during 
the reign of Louis XIV. Napoleon III. made 
the latest additions to it, by ro | galleries 
to connect it with the Louvre. The Tuileries— 
whose name is supposed to be derived from the 
tile-works which anciently occupied its site— 
stood on the banks of the Seine, looking out 
upon an inclosed garden, which fronted on the 
famous Place de la Concorde. Many storm 
scenes have been enacted within its walls. It 
has been sacked by the people three times, at 
least, within a century, and in May, 1871, it was 
burned by the Commune. Since then the shat- 
tered walls have been partially repaired; but 
the Republic fancies the existence of this palace 
tends to keep alive the hopes of the Imperialists, 
and it is proposed to destroy it entirely, and 
transform the site into a garden. Such an act 
seems needless and absurd, as it might be recon- 
structed as a national museum, public library, 
or government os 
The Palace of the Tuileries has been the home 
of many monarchs, and is full of historical asso- 
ciations. Napoleon III. was born there, and 
also the late Prince Imperial. Louis XVI. es- 
eaped from it, only to be brought back to the 
scaffold; Napoleon Bonaparte left it for Water- 
loo; Napoleon III, went thence to Sedan; and 








Very clean and fresh seemed our city after the 
tremendous rains that fell for nearly three days, 
culminating on August 18. To be sure, there 
was damage done to railroads and to crops, ves- 
sels at sea suffered severely, and proprietors of 
sea-side hotels were in the depths of despond- 
ency. But dusty, dirty cities had a genuine 
cleansing, and after the clouds scattered there 
followed two almost perfect days, with bracing 
air and sunny skies—such days as make life a 
pleasure. 





The Summer School of Literature and Phi- 
losophy, opened by Mr. Alcott at Cencord, Mas- 
sachusetts, although a novel experiment, seems 
to have been a successful one. Instruction was 
given by lectures and conversation. Mr. Al- 
cott’s private parlors were the place of meeting, 
those in attendance, about sixty in number, 
dropping in without any ceremony at the ap- 
pointed hours. One of the recent lectures was 
upon “‘Memory,”’ by Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
another, by Mr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, was 
on the more abstract theme, ‘The Personality 
of the Absolute.” 





At the midsummer matriculation examination 
recently held at London University sixty-three 
ladies presented themselves. The examination 
of last January was the first at which women 
were admitted upon an equality with men. 





Those who returned from Coney Island be- 
tween eight and ten o’clock on the evening of 
August 15 had a brilliant view of a fierce confia- 
gration, which they afterward learned was that of 
Locust Grove Hotel and Pavilion, on Gravesend 
Bay, about a mile and a half below Bath. The 
fire was visible far up town in New York, and it 
was supposed that some one of the large hotels 
on Coney Island was in flames. The building 
destroyed was a summer resort, where, at that 
time, there were about one hundred guests. In 
the dusk of the early evening the man in charge 
of the oil-room went with a boy to fill a can 
with kerosene, carrying a lighted lamp. While 
the oilywas being poured out it ignited, set fire 
to the boy’s clothing, and in an instant the Lo- 
cust Grove Hotel was in flames. The fire spread 
withamazing rapidity, the inflammable Southern 
pine used in the construction of the buildings 
adding fury to the conflagration. The guests 
barely escaped with their lives, the most of their 
personal property being destroyed. Four lives 
were lost—the hotel manager, the night-watch- 
man, and two servant-girls. This sad disaster, 
if its obvious lesson be heeded, may lead to such 
care at other summer resorts that a greater ca- 
lamity may be prevented. 


There is a call for funds to fill the depleted 
treasury of the “Sick Children’s Mission’’—a 
charity under the management of the Children’s 
Aid Society, whose office is No. 19 East Fourth 
Street. The parents of many little children who 
live in wretched tenements have no idea what to 
do for their children when they are taken sick; 
they are ignorant of all health laws, and have 
no knowledge of the simplest remedies or the 
proper treatment in sickness. Every summer 
physicians are sent out by the “Sick Children’s 
fission’ to give counsel, medicine, and suitable 
food to the suffering little ones. No pay is ex- 
pected from these poor persons, but money is 
necessary to carry on this beneficent enterprise, 
which has greatly diminished the excessive mor- 
tality which prevails among tenement-house 
children during the summer. 





Boston has been startled by one of the boldest 
and most brutal murders which ever occurred 
in that city. One morning Mr. Joseph Frye, a 
merchant, who had been sleeping alone in his 
house during the absence of his family for the 
summer, was found dead in his basement, hav- 
ing been shot, and also stabbed in several places. 
His watch had been taken, and the safe in the 
upper part of the house rifled of its contents, 
which were valuable. At first it appeared as if 
the perpetrators of this fearful deed would long 
remain undiscovered ; but the police commenced 
vigorous investigations, and success followed. 
At this writing five persons are under arrest for 
the crime, two of them, Italians, being princi- 
pals in the murder, and having confessed their 
guilt. It appears that Mr. Frye had been a pa- 
tron of a barber’s shop where a young Italian 
lad about sixteen years old was employed. He 
took a funcy to the boy, and invited him to his 
house for, the purpose of playing billiards. 
Through this boy other Italians gained informa- 
tion of Mr. Frye’s wealth and solitude, and they 
also obtained invitations to the house, and in 
time planned the murder. The distressing fate 
of Mr. Frye seems mainly due to his injudicious 
admittance of strangers and foreigners into his 
dwelling. 





Details of a sad accident have been received 
from Switzerland. Dr. Mosely, a young Boston 
physician, having made, with a party of ac- 
quaintances, a successful ascent of the Matter- 
horn Mountain, was descending, when he lost 
his foot-hold, and falling over a precipice, was in- 
stantly killed. Dr. Mosely was the only child of 
the Rev. W. O. Mosely, a retired Unitarian cler- 
gyman of Boston. He had gone through the se- 
verest medical course with high honor, and had 
gratified his tastes in the interval of his studies 
with mountain-climbing, having spent more 
than eight years in Europe at different times, 
and had previously ascended Mont Blane and all 
the rest of the Alpine peaks, save the Matter- 
horn, which is all but a precipice, and which he 
scaled at last at the cost of his life. He was a 
member of the Alpine Club, to which none but 
the most daring climbers are admitted. 

The Matterhorn, one of the grandest peaks in 
the world, is a mountain in the Pennine Alps 
14,835 feet high. It can be crossed at a height 
of nearly 12,000 feet, through the Cervin Pass. 
Many attempts have been made to ascend to the 
top. Professor John Tyndall has twice reached 
a great elevation; in 1862 he gained the height 
of 13,970 feet. In 1865 a party of four English 
gentlemen and four guides started from Zermatt, 
and successfully accomplished the ascent, but 
in descending, the rope connecting the party 
broke, and one of the guides and three of the 
Englishmen, among them Lord Francis Douglas, 
were thrown down a precipice 4000 feet deep. 
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A DANGEROUS GAME, BUT NOBODY SEEMS TO MIND IT. 
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SPLENDID MISERY. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


Ir was the morning on which George Leland 
was to sail. He had left Camberwell a week ago, 
to spend his last days at the vicarage near Taun- 
ton with his family. The Peninsular and Ori- 
ental steam-packet Hesper was to leave South- 
ampton on this September day, which was dawn- 
ing in palest yellow and faintest purple above 
the roofs and steeples, the Hollandish canal, the 
ripening apples in the Camberwell garden, light- 
ing up the little bedroom where Barbara and 
Flossie slept with a spectral gleam, so cold, so 
pallid, so unlike all other lights of earth as to 
seem unearthly. 

That pale ghostly day peered in through the 
white blind, and patched the little room with 
light. A gleam yonder on the plaster cast of a 
winged angel on the mantel-piece; a slanting ray 
across the hanging shelves where Bab and Flos- 
sie kept their pet books, devotional and poetical ; 
a wandering glimmer on the little table where 
Bab’s work-basket ran over with rags of unfin- 
ished work, and many-colored tangles of silk and 
wool. 

Bab raised herself upon her elbow and looked 
—oh, how hopelessly—at the dim shrouded win- 
dow. She had been lying broad awake in her 
little white-curtained bed all night, and tossing 
her weary head from side to side upon her pil- 
low, and bringing upon herself much objurgation 
in muffled and sleepy tones from Flossie, whose 
rest had been considerably disturbed by these 
agitations. Flossie was now fast asleep, lying on 
her back, with her arms folded above her head, 
and her tip-tilted nose pointing straight up to 
heaven; and when Flossie was sound asleep, can- 
non might have been fired in the next room with- 
out waking her. 

Bab stared piteously at the cold blank day, the 
day that was to see her lover leave England. Her 
cheeks were damp with those last tears with 
which she had wept herself to sleep for just one 
hour of troubled slumber, made terrible by 
dreams of parting. She had dreamed that they 
two were standing on a narrow ledge of rock, a 
little boat tossing below them, her arms clinging 
round his neck, as if by the sheer might of love 
she would have kept him from that hungry sea. 
But lo! suddenly he had slipped, he had melted 
from her arms; and looking up to the remote 
edge of a lurid horizon, she had seen a steamer 
moving swiftly across the sun-bright waters, 
through waves that seemed flecked with blood. 
The little Swiss clock over the mantel-piece—a 
mere toy, but it kept time occasionally for a day 
or two—struck five while Barbara pondered on 
her dream. A gleam of color flashed into her 
face, her eyes brightened. 

“There would be time,” she said to herself; 
“the train leaves Vauxhall at a quarter to sev- 
en. There would be time.” 

She looked at the slumbering Flossie. It 
would be unfair to say of so pretty a girl that 
she snored ; but Flossie was breathing forcibly. 

“T wonder whether it would be a very wrong 
thing to do?” mused Bab. “ He would not think 
it wrong, I know, or, if he did, he would be glad 
all the same. Mother might be a little vexed at 
first, but I am sure she would forgive me. She 
knows how unhappy I am.” 

Barbara rose and drew up the blind very soft- 
ly, though she need hardly have been so careful, 
since the Seven Sleepers never slumbered more 
profoundly than Flossie for the time being. It 
was by the quantity and not by the quality of 
their slumbers that the famous Seven distanced 
the younger Miss Trevornock. 

The morning was lovely. That exquisite tran- 
quillity cf early day beautified, even sanctified, 
the prospect which Barbara looked out upon. 
The dark tracery of the orchard trees was so 
delicately defined against that pure citron sky. 
The slender chimney-shafts, the aspiring steeples, 
had a tone of deepest purple yonder where the 
higher heaven was brightening to rose - color. 
Clouds like painted dragons sailed slowly across 
the sky. There was such an air of utter calm 
upon all things that Barbara fancied there was 
no one awake in the world but herself. 

“ Yes, I dare say it is wrong,” she said to her- 
self, softly, as she quietly began her toilette, “ but 
I shall go. Why should I not do a foolish thing 
once in my life, for his sake? It will make me 
happier to have seen him at the very last. Yes, 
it will be just one ray of light in the darkness of 
the years to come. Three years, three years, at 
the very least. O love, how can I bear my life 
without you for three years !” 

She was dressed by a quarter to six, and then 
she sat down at her own particular little table 
and wrote a few lines in pencil to Flossie : 


“ Dear Frossie,—Tell my darling mother that 
I felt almost too unhappy to live this morning, 
and that my'only chance of consolation is to go 
down to Southampton, and see him for one lit- 
tle moment at the very last. I am going by the 
parliamentary train, third class, and I shall be 
back somehow before dark to-night. I have 
just enough money for the journey. Beg dearest 
ma to forgive me. She knows how dearly I love 
him. Your affectionate Barsarka.” 


This note she impaled upon the pincushion 
with a big shawl-pin, and then she paused for an 
instant, smiling at her own image in the glass, 
half in sadnesss, half in jest. 

“Tt seems such a desperate thing to do,” she 
said to herself. “I feel almost as if I were go- 
ing to elope.” 

She wore her plainest garments—a dark dress, 
a black cashmere jacket, a neat straw bonnet, 





and thick veil. It was in the days of bonnets 
and veils, when women’s faces were not so much 
in evidence as they are now. A girl as lovely as 
Barbara might pass you in the street unobserved 
if she wished to do so. 

Barbara knew the way to Vauxhall perfectly, 
and she was a splendid walker. There was near- 
ly an hour for the walk, by Camberwell New 
Road and Kennington Oval, and streets and 
roads beyond. Away she tripped through the 
dewy morning, under the brightening sky, find- 
ing as she went that there were a good many 
people awake in the world besides herself. Just 
as she came to the station her courage began 
suddenly to falter. 

“ Suppose he should think it a very unladylike 
thing for me to do?” she asked herself. “It is 
unladylike. Yes, I feel that it is. A lady ought 
to sit at home and cry quietly, all to herself. Be- 
sides, if he had wanted to see me again, he might 
have come to Camberwell. However much he 
had to do at the last, he might have managed it 
somehow.” 

These reflections came upon her at the foot of 
the squalid wooden stairs leading up to the sta- 
tion. She paused, hesitated, was half inclined to 
turn back, when she heard the shriek of an en- 
gine. Her train, she thought. 

“T don’t care what he may think of me,” she 
said, “I will see my darling once again. How 
do I know that he will ever come back to me? 
How do I know that those savage Sikhs will not 
kill him ?” 

She ran quickly up the stairs, and arrived at 
the booking office breathless, and took her place 
in a little procession of shabbily dressed travel- 
lers—shabby, but happily not dirty or disreputa- 
ble. A better kind of voyagers use the third 
class than Luxury, reclining in the padded cor- 
ner of a Pullman car, would imagine. 

Barbara took her ticket, and waited for the 
heavily laden parliamentary, which puffed itself 
laboriously into the station five minutes after her 
arrival on the platform. It teemed with life of 
the homeliest kind; it brimmed over with small 
children, clamorous and enthusiastic about the 
engine, which their parents and guardians had 
taught them to call “Puffing Billy”—small chil- 
dren who looked upon a railway journey as a 
perpetual feast of parliament and peppermint 
drops, and who made the atmosphere savory with 
those compounds. Barbara found a corner in a 
caravan of families, a regular household ark. 
She sat between a brace of stout matrons, one 
nursing @ baby, the other lavishing her attentions 
upon a bird-cage, in which a canary of imbecile 
aspect hopped from one perch to the other and 
back again throughout the journey. 

For Barbara that travelling nursery scarcely 
existed. The landscape, lovely with the rich col- 
oring of early autumn, flitted past her gaze, im- 
pressing her as vaguely as a country seen in a 
dream. She was thinking of her lover, and that 
far-away land whither he was going, its manifold 
dangers, its cruel remoteness. 

It was still early in the day, hardly more than 
breakfast-time with the idle world, when “ Puff- 
ing Billy” steamed slowly into the Southampton 
terminus, with its freight of domesticity and that 
one eageriy beating heart. 

Landed on the crowded platform, « dreadful 
sense of desolation seized upon Barbara. This 
was the first journey she had ever taken alone; 
and now that the thing was done, te idea of its 
folly—nay, of its impropriety—came upon her 
suddenly with overwhelming force. She looked 
helplessly at the busy passengers, intent upon the 
scramble for their luggage, feeling ashame? of 
herself because she had no luggage to scramble 
for. Gradually the crowd melted away, and there 
came a lull in the traffic. Absolute loneliness 
crept over the scene ; and then Barbara, standing 
looking idly at an advertisement on the wall, felt 
as if she was the focus of every eye. The porters 
were wondering about her; the man at the book- 
stall had his doubts as to her respectability. The 
door of the first-class waiting-room stood invit- 
ingly open, revealing the luxurious accommoda- 
tion within—morocco-covered seats, a Bible, a 
decanter of whitey-brown water; but Barbara 
was too conscientious to avail herself of these 
comforts. As a third-class passenger it would 
have seemed to her a kind of thieving to take a 
seat in a first-class waiting-room. 

She wandered up and down the platform, and 
then sat down on a bench and took her lover’s 
last letter out of her pocket. 

His plans for his last day in England were 
clearly stated. 

“T shall leave Taunton by an early train that 
will land me in Southampton soon after mid-day. 
The Hesper will start at three in the afternoon. 
Ah, dear love, how sadly I shall think of you at 
the last !” 

Soon after mid-day! It was now close upon 
noon. Barbara had eaten nothing that day. She 
felt faint and sick, yet she had not the courage 
to go to the refreshment-room and fortify herself 
with a doughy bun and a glass of lukewarm lem- 
onade, She sat on her bench, staring vaguely at 
the trains for Nowhere, which were perpetually 
being shunted. 

Presently, when the clock had struck twelve, 
and time was creeping on at a pace which made 
every minute seem a quarter of an hour, she 
taustered courage to ask a porter how soon there 
would be a train from Taunton. 

The porter knew nothing about Taunton, but 
he told her there was a Salisbury train due at a 
quarter to one. 

Three-quarters of an hour. What a heart- 
sickening business it was to sit there and watch 
the tardy hands of that aggravating clock! Her 
sleepless night and the motion of the railway 
carriage had given Barbara a racking headache. 
Another London train came in, and riot and con- 
fusion had the mastery for the next ten minutes ; 
then again came a ‘ull and all-pervading empti- 
ness. Anon the porters began to look down the 





line in an indifferent manner, as if there might or 
might not be a train coming. Then the bell 
which had rung for the London train began to 
ring again; an engine slowly rounded a curve, 
and noiselessly brought in its long line of car- 
riages. 

A number of heads were put out of windows. 
Barbara’s eyes roamed despairingly along that 
tangle of strange faces. This must be his train. 
He must be there; but she could not see him. 
The faces swelled and oscillated before her cloud- 
ing eyes. Her journey had been a useless folly. 
He was not there. 

A dreadful humming noise, like a thousand 
wheels going round, came in her ears, and all 
those strange faces melted into a thick black 
cloud. When she recovered her senses she was 
sitting on a sofa in the waiting-room, with her 
head lying on George Leland’s shoulder. His 
arms were round her, holding her up. He had 
been putting wine to her pallid lips; but the wine 
which revived her was the love shining out of his 
dark eyes, the tender words breathed into her 
awakening ear. 

“My darling, my own true love, what a sur- 
prise, what a delight, to find you here! My sweet 
girl, who brought you? How did you come?” 

“Nobody brought me,” she answered, faintly, 
faint from actual inanition. “I came quite alone, 
by the parliamentary train. I wanted so much 
to see you. You're not very angry with me, are 
you, George ?” she faltered. 

“ Angry, my angel! How can I ever love you 
dearly enough for this sweet folly? God knows 
there is no room in my heart for more love than 
I bear you.” 

They were quite alone in the waiting-room ; his 
arms were round her; he drew the sweet pale 
lips to meet his own in a kiss that was half pas- 
sion, half despair. 

“Oh, my dear one, how can I leave you?” he 
murmured. “This meeting makes it harder to 
part.” 

As they were seated thus, side by side, the girl 
locked in her lover’s arms, a gentleman, debonair 
of aspect, brisk of movement, carrying a neat 
little leather bag and a slim umbrella, passed the 
window, caught a glimpse of a face he knew, 
turned, and repassed much more slowly; then, 
seeing those two wholly absorbed in each other, 
he lingered, and peered in upon them through 
the waiting-room window. When *e had quite 
satisfied himself as to the identity of these two 
young people, he walked slowly away to the fur- 
ther end of the platform, and remained there, 
watchful from a distance, till George Leland and 
his sweetheart came arm in arm out of the wait- 
ing-room, she white as a lily, he anxiously intent 
on her wan face. 

“My dearest, you are so pale,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“I’m afraid, George,” she murmured, hesi- 
tatingly, “that it’s because I haven’t had any 
breakfast. Perhaps if I were to have a bun—” 

“My dear love, what an inconsiderate brute I 
am! No breakfast! and you left home so early, 
and you have travelled so far! We will go toa 
hotel this instant.” 

“But you have so much to do. There is your 
h e » 


ge. 

“T will manage about that. All my big trunks 
are on board. I have only a few oddments,” said 
the captain, looking at a truck-load of carpet- 
bags, hat-boxes, desks, portmanteaus, and gun- 
cases which stood abandoned and unowned in the 
middle of the platform. ‘“ Here, porter, get those 
things taken on board the steamer Hesper direct- 
ly, like a good fellow.” 

He tossed half a crown to the man, and with 
Barbara still on his arm left the station. 

The gigantic hotel which now adjoins the sta- 
tion had in those days no existence. Le- 
land called a fly, and drove straight to the Dol- 
phin, in Southampton High Street. It was the 
only hotel he knew, and here he was sure of get- 
ting a decent breakfast. He asked for a private 
room, and ordered tea, coffee, cold chicken, ham 
and eggs, with a reckless prodigality. 

“T am so sorry you should take all this trou- 
ble,” said Barbara. “A bun would have done 
just as well.” 

“A bun! A lump of indigestion! My pet, is 
it mucli that we should have one parting meal to- 
gether, when you have come so far to bid me a 
last good-by? Come and sit down by this open 
window, dear, and let the fresh air blow the color 
back into your cheeks. How confoundedly slow 
they are with this breakfast!” cried the captain, 
who had only given his orders within the last 
five minutes. “I know you are dying for a cup 
of tea. How good of your mother to let you 
come !” 

“She didn’t let me,” said Barbara, blushing ve- 
hemently : “ I came away before any one was up. 
Nobody knew anything about it. I had been 
awake all night—so miserable about you; and 
then toward morning I had a fearful dream. 
And when I saw the cold gray dawn, and knew 
that it was the last day on which it was possible 
for me to see you, an unconquerable desire to 
come and say a last good-by to you seized hold 
of me. I knew if I staid at home, that after- 
ward, when it was too late, I should hate myself 
for not coming; so I came, and I hope you don’t 
think I have done very wrong, and that you don’t 
utterly despise me.” 

“Despise you!” cried the captain. 
you to madness.” 

“Yes; but you might do that, and despise me 
a little all the same.” 

“ My love, you have done no wrong. You have 
acted with true womanliness, not school-girlish 
constraint. I love you, I honor you, for this dear 
proof of your love. Do you think it will not 
make me happy far away to remember this morn- 
ing? She loved me so well when we parted, I 
shall say to myself, can I doubt that she will be 
constant till I go back to her ?” 
“Constant!” she echoed, sadly. 


“T love 


“It will be 





no merit in me to be constant. It is a part of 
my nature to love you. George, I verily believe 
I loved you at first sight, that day I first saw you 
come in at the garden gate, when Flossie was vo- 
ciferating about your dark complexion, and your 
mustache, and your military air. I said nothing, 
but my soul was full of admiration. You looked 
brave and noble; you were my ideal hero; you 
looked every inch a soldier—a man born to fight 
and conquer. But, oh! how I wish you were any- 
thing in this wide world except a soldier, and 
that you were not going away this day !” 

“Would you like me to be a draper or a gro- 
cer ?” he asked, ringing the bell violently for the 
breakfast, which by this time had been ordered 
about ten minutes. “Why doesn’t that fellow 
bring your tea?” 

“F shouldn't like it,” said Bab, making a wry 
face; “for I am so proud that you are what you 
are. But I should like to have you at home.” 

“If they would make me commander-in-chief, 
for instance, or give me some snug berth of that 
sort! No, love, I believe { was born to work and 
fight ; and there is plenty of working and fight- 
ing waiting for me out yonder. Oh, here comes 
this tea at last!” 

A sumptuous breakfast was being laid while 
the captain grumbled : a shiny tongue, cold chick- 
en, silver-covered dishes containing kidneys, and 
ham and eggs, a rack of dry toast—all in vain. 
Captain Leland was in no mood for eating, and 
Barbara could take nothing but the cup of strong 
tea which her lover poured out for her, and a lit- 
tle bit of toast, just enough to revive exhausted 
nature. Yet they lingered over the meal, and it 
was infinitely sweet to them to be together. 

“Ts it a dangerous passage ?” asked Barbara. 
“ Are there ever shipwrecks ?” 

“Never,” answered the captain, with convic- 
tion ; “nobody ever heard of an accident by the 
P.and 0. The thing’s unknown.” 

“Tm glad of that. And does the steamer 
really start at three ?””” 

“She does, love. And, unhappily, it’s striking 
two at this moment. We must be going, Bar- 
bara.” 

“May I walk with you to the docks? 
see the steamer ?” 

“Dearest, don’t you think it would be better 
for me to take you to the station, and put you 
into a train? There’s one leaves at two thirty- 
five. We should be just in time for it. I can’t 
bear the idea of leaving you alone in a strange 
place.” 

“No,” she cried, impetuously ; “I will not be 
taken to the station. I have come to see the last 
of you. I will not leave till the steamer sails. 
What does it matter about me? I am only a 
miserable stay-at-home creature. No harm can 
come to me.” 

He argued the point, but vainly. She had set 
her heart on seeing him till the last possible mo- 
ment. So he consulted the time-table again, and 
found that there was a train that left for Lon- 
don at four o’clock, and arrived at a little after 
seven. A cab would take Barbara to Camber- 
well by eight. 

Captain Leland paid for the breakfast which 
nobody had eaten, and he and Barbara left the 
Dolphin, and walked slowly down the High 
Street toward the glistening water. 

“ What a calm, happy river it looks !” said Bab. 
“ And to think that it is going to take all I love 
away !” 

“Not all you love, darling. You will have 
your mother and Flossie.” 

“My mother—yes; I love her dearly. But I 
want you too.” 

There was a good deal of conversation of this 
kind, more or less unreasonable on Barbara’s 
side, yet full of an unselfish tenderness which 
touched her lover’s heart. They walked to and 
fro for a little while on the platform by the pla- 
cid shining water. The captain talked of the fair 
future that was to see them united, and tried his 
utmost to cheer Barbara with visions of happi- 
ness to come ; for there was a growing despair in 
the girl’s face—a look that told of the tension of 
a mind wracked beyond its power of suffering— 
which frightened him. The time came when her 
lips grew dumb. She could only answer him by 
a motion of her head. Her eyes had an expres- 
sion that was a hundredfold more piteous than 
tears. 

They went together to the steamer ; and here— 
so commonplace are tl:> necessities of daily life— 
the captain was obliged to leave Barbara sitting 
forlornly upon somebody else’s camp-stool, while 
he went to inquire about his luggage. He found 
her as still as a statue, the incarnation of silent 
anguish, when he went back to her. The bustle 
and movement of the scene passed by her with- 
out making the faintest impression. 

“Darling,” he said, very gently, “‘the boat will 
start in five minutes. I must take you back to 
the shore.” 

“Oh!” she cried, as if she had been hurt ; “so 
soon! so soon !” 

“ Love, in a few short years I shall come back.” 

“They will not be short. They will be ago- 
nizing in their length. Oh, write to me soon, 
George—at the very first opportunity. How shall 
I live till I get your letter ?” 

“ My dearest, think of others—your dear moth- 
er; she has such a strong claim upon you.” 

He was leading her gently to the gangway that 
was to take her back to shore. At the last mo- 
ment, when they were standing on that frail 
bridge, heedless of the gaze of the multitude, he 
folded her to his heart for the last time, and let 
her lips meet his in a despairing kiss. 

For her the world was as empty as Eden. She 
had no thought of the eyes that were looking at 

er. 

“God bless you; God be with you, my own 
dear love!” said George Leland. 

She was standing on the shore, among other 
people, all intent on the departing steamer. Her 
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lover was lost in the crowd on deck. A bell was 
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ringing. The turbid water was rolling up against 
the bow of the vessel as she swayed with the mo- 
tion of her laboring engines. 

“These partings are hard,” said a friendly 
voice at the captain’s side. ‘Your young wife 
seems deeply affected. I hope she is not alone. 
No, I see she has a gentleman with her.” 

The speaker, an elderly civilian with white 
whiskers and a benevolent expression, was watch- 
ing the shore through his field-glass. Leland 
looked in the same direction, and saw two figures 
in that fast-receding picture—Barbara and Mr. 
Maulford, the articled clerk. He was standing 
by her side, talking to her with an air of deepest 
interest. 

“What in the name of all that’s unpleasant 
brings that fellow here?” thought the captain. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MR. BEVEL’S HOBBY. 


T was in a quaint, old-fashioned quarter of 
London that old Mr. Bevel lived. He had 
been young Mr. Bevel in his time, when the quar- 
ter was not so quaint nor the street so shabby, 
though even then the irresistible reflux of fashion 
had begun to set in another direction. But gen- 
tility lingered after fashion was past, and when 
Mr. Bevel installed his bride in her new home, the 
region was still spoken of as “ eminently respect- 
able.” Alas, nobody called it respectable now. 
The very fact of residence there implied a cer- 
tain ignominy—a fact understood and resented by 
all the Bevel family except its head. Even Mrs. 
Bevel, who, when first transplanted thither from 
her country surroundings, had looked upon the 
London residence as unspeakable promotion, re- 
garded it now with a contemptuous disfavor, 
which was instigated and egged on by her sons 
and daughters. 

“It is really quite too bad,” declared Maud, 
the eldest-born and beauty of the family. “I’m 
absolutely ashamed to let Arthur come and see 
me. It might be enough to lose him his place in 
society.” 

“ Arthur” was Maud’s fiancé, Arthur Brook, 
and the society thus imposingly alluded to con- 
sisted of his fellow-clerks in one of the lesser 
public offices—a limited though “ stylish” circle 
in the neighborhood of Westbourne Grove, and 
an oft-quoted second-cousinship to that city mag- 
nate Peter Brook, of Lombard Street and Lan- 
caster Gate, whilom Lord Mayor of London, and 
a great man in his own set. The readiness of a 
young man so connected to show himself occa- 
sionally in such a locality as that inhabited by 
his lady-love and her family could not be regard- 
ed ac less than condescension. Maud felt it; 
the boys felt it; everybody felt it except that 
insensible parent in whose hands lay the power 
to stay and the power to go. Mrs. Bevel felt !t 
also, but she deemed it a duty to protest against 
Maud’s remark. 

“‘ My dear, you are foolish to talk so. Arthur 
is quite too sensible to mind where we live, I am 
sure.” 

“Nothing of the sort,mamma. He minds a 
great deal. There is nothing he hates like an 
omnibus, and cabs all this distance are an im- 
mense expense. He ought not to take them half 
so often as he does.” For all her blue, sleepy 
eyes and fluff of golden hair, pretty Maud had a 
keen eye for the main chance. 

“Yes, and the most provoking thing about it 
is that if pa would only stop buying those ridic- 
ulous old things he is so fond of, we could go 
where we liked and live like other people,” re- 
marked Matilda, the next girl in age, casting a 
look of displeasure round the room. It was a 
hideous room, Matilda thought, old-timy and 
queer; but to an artist it would have been a treas- 
ure-trove, a very paradise of quaint and pictur- 
esque and valuable disorder. 

For old Mr. Bevel’s hobby was bric-a-brac, 
and the house was stuffed with his acquisitions 
through forty years of practice. Like all pio- 
neers in special lines of taste, he suffered the 
fate of being regarded by his contemporaries as 
little better than a maniac. With him the taste 
was inborn. He had been a collector before his 
marriage, twice a collector since. Beginning in 
those early days when there were few competi- 
tors in the art, he had worked the rich mine 
thoroughly before others became aware of its 
value, Little by little his treasures had accumu- 
lated. Armor, brasses, carved furniture, china 
of every age and style, fragments of rich stuffs, 
of altar linen, ancient missals and breviaries, 
quaint tomes in early English, ivories creamed by 
time to a delicious yellow, bits of bronze, of sil- 
ver, old tapestries threadbare and tarnished but 
still splendid, lace, pictures, parchments, spoils 
of cottage and cathedral and quaint Tudor man- 
sion—there they were, crowding every crevice and 
corner, every cupboard and closet, till Mrs. Bevel 
declared that she couldn’t turn round in peace, 
and should inevitably go crazy if one single thing 
more were added to the stock. The dusky shab- 
biness of the house made a picturesque back- 
ground for these ancient meudles, but picturesque- 
ness was lost in the younger Bevels, and only 
shabbiness was discernible. As they sat there 
in the early twilight, Matilda groaned for prob- 
ably the fiftieth time over the wall-paper, mel- 
lowed by time into a delicious mixture of neutral 
tint and warm apricot, against which the dull, 
superb carvings of a Delhi cabinet stood out re- 
splendent, its top crowded with rare jars. The 
apricot grayness was simply dirt to Matilda’s 
eyes—dull, common, every-day wear and tear; the 
cabinet was clumsy; the high-backed Venetian 
chairs on either side ugly and hard to sit on. 
What she longed for was a smart gilt hanging, 
stars, perhaps, or polka dots—a polka dot was so 
stylish always—and a “suite” of modern walnut 
and green, such as could be had in the Totten- 
ham Court Road for £9 10s. the eight pieces. 
She hated old things—rubbish, she called them— 





and had eyes for neither grace of form nor charm 
of color which did not wear the stamp of to-day’s 
brief popularity. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, as her eye ran over 
the accustomed objects which to her were such 
unspeakable grievances, “I fairly dread to see 
pa come home, he’s so sure to fetch in some ugly 
thing or other to add to our trials. Maud Sin- 
namon has just got the loveliest pair of vases— 
blue, with the Emperor and Empress on them, 
and only ten and six a pair—fancy! I wanted 
some like them so dreadfully that I borrowed one 
to show pa, hoping he’d be tempted. But, fancy, 
he just made up a sort of a face, and gave it a 
push, and said, ‘Take it away, my dear—take it 
away. It’s extraordinary that no one of you has 
ever learned to know a good thing from a worth- 
less one.’ Then when I said they were only ten 
and six, he shrieked out: ‘Ten and six! they’re 
not worth a farthing! Now this’—and he held 
up a horrid iittle black bottle with a handle— 
‘look at this. It is three hundred years old, and 
one of the rarest shapes known. There’s one 
like it in the British Museum, and one at Naples, 
so far as I can make out, but I don’t know of 
another in the world; and what do you think it 
cost? Three shillings—absolutely, only three 
shillings. The greatest find I have had for 
months. Ten and sixpence, indeed! Pray carry 
that trumpery off at once.’” 

“Yes, that’s just like pa,” observed Maud. 
“He showed me the bottle, too—hideous little 
thing! I only wish I had the three shillings it 
cost, for I need a pair of new gloves badly 
enough.” 

“] wish I had it,” put in Ralph, the youngest 
boy. “I haven’t had half a crown to my name 
this six weeks.” 

“That’s because you spend your money in 
sweet stuff as fast as you get it,” retorted Maud. 

“Well, that’s better than spending it all in 
ribbons and folderols, as you do, Miss Prink.” 

“Children, hush!” cried Mrs. Bevel. 

“It’s pretty hard on us all,” observed Bryan, 
the older son. “I asked the governor this morn- 
ing if he couldn’t afford to give me a run on the 
Continent this vacation—just a short one, you 
know, with a second-class ticket; I don’t want 
to travel swell—and he said, in a sort of ab- 
stracted way, as if it were of no consequence in 
the world, ‘No, I think not. There’s Slater’s 
sale next month, and I’ve been watching his 
Henri Deux these five years. I shall want all 
my ready money, my boy.’ Henri Deux, indeed! 
What’s that? Some rubbishy old plate, I sup- 
pose, which I should like to smash.” 

“ And the worst is,” put in Mrs. Bevel, “that 
these things your father buys are like so much 
money thrown into the sea. Nobody but he will 
ever think of wanting them. There’s no sale for 
such old rubbish—none whatever. It’s just so 
much out of your fortunes, my dears.” 

“Only papa enjoys them so much,” ventured 
Rose, the youngest girl. Out of the large fam- 
ily, she was the only one who had the least sym- 
pathy with her father’s pursuits. It was the 
sympathy of affection—unappreciative, but com- 
forting. 

“There’s pa now, 
clicked below. 

Slowly Mr. Bevel climbed the stairs, like one 
who bears a burden. A literal burden it turned 
out to be; for presently he entered, carrying in 
both arms a huge grotesque wooden sign-board. 
A flush of pleasure tinged his thin face. 

“See, Mary,” he exclaimed—“ see, my dears— 
what a windfall I have just discovered. This is 
the identical sign of La Belle Sauvage, which 
was one of the most famous coffee-houses a cen- 
tury or more ago. I dare say you’d find men- 
tion of it in the Spectator if you'll look, or the 
Ramb See what a quaint thing it is. The 
head was black and red once, but it’s faded 
brown now. And do you notice this little ex- 
tinguisher below? That was for the link-boys 
to put out their torches with. London was a 
queer old place in those days. I don’t know 
when I’ve been so pleased with anything ;” and 
he rubbed his hands. 

“Good gracious!” sighed Mrs. Bevel; while 
Maud pertly asked: ‘“‘ What on earth are you go- 
ing to do with it, pa?” 

“Do with it? It’s a curiosity, my dear.” 

“Oh! And what did it cost, pa?” 

“That’s the best part of it all,” said the happy 
collector, again rubbing his hands. “I got it for 
a song—only two pounds fifteen.” 

“Two pounds fifteen !” screamed Maud. 
pa, when we all need so many things!” 

“Two pounds fifteen!” chimed in Matilda, al- 
most crying; “and those lovely blue vases only 
ten and six; and you wouldn’t even look at them, 
pa.” 

“By George! it’s quite too bad,” muttered 
Bryan. ‘“ My round ticket would only have been 
six pounds ;” while Mrs. Bevel repeated, in a still 
fainter tone, “Good gracious!” as if her cup of 
woe were indeed full. 

Dejected and discomfited, her husband slunk 
away, his brief-lived glow of satisfaction merged 
in sudden depression and penitence. No one but 
little Rose followed. She found him in the far- 
ther drawing-room, propping his purchase up on 
a little Chippendale card table, with all the light 
gone out of his face. He did not seem to care 
about the sign-board any longer. 

“Tt’s a very curious thing, isn’t it, papa?” she 
said, slipping her hand into his arm. “I never 
saw anything like it before.” 

“No, my dear, I suppose not; and you are not 
likely to see anything like it again. Most of these 
old signs have been destroyed; they are growing 
scarcer every day.” He began to tell her the 

history of the old coffee-house, and as he talked 
his cheerfulness gradually returned. Rose was 
often a comfort to her father—the only one he 
had, poor man, in the family, by whom his ruling 
passion was held to be a nuisance and wrong 
and daily disadvantage. 


” 


said Maud, as the door 


“Oh, 








Time went on. Old Mr. Bevel’s collection be- 
came gradually celebrated among the now rapid- 
ly increasing army of bric-d-brac fanciers. Now 
and again some stranger would call at the house 
and ask leave to inspect this or that curious ob- 
ject; but these visits remained a perpetual puzzie 
to Mrs. Bevel and her brood. What on earth 
could any one find to rave about in those old 
things? Too completely aside from the world of 
fashion to have the least recognition of its ebbs 
and flows, they never imagined that the curiosi- 
ties which to them remained a standing griev- 
ance had become of interest in the eyes of those 
“higher circles” of which they read and dreamed. 
Maud’s marriage was still deferred till augment- 
ed income should warrant it. Bryan and Ralph 
had plans which only money could further. Ma- 
tilda, and even little Rose, experienced the lack of 
certain private gratifications ; and the spare cash 
“ which would have made us all so comfortable,” 
thought poor Mrs. Bevel, was provokingly locked 
up in the quaint and multifarious wares which 
filled the house to the exclusion of more desira- 
ble things. “I declare, I would almost as soon 
he did something wickeder which wasn’t quite 
so inconvenient,” thought the poor wife, and then 
chid herself for the thought. 

She chid herself again and more sadly when, 
a little later, it became evident that her husband 
was declining in health. Never a strong man, it 
attracted little attention at first that he came in 
spent and exhausted from his daily walks; but 
when the walk gradually shortened, and at last 
one eventful morning there was no walk at all, 
and Mr. Bevel, for the first time within the mem- 
ory of man, remained in-doors all day, Mrs. Bevel’s 
anxieties, slumbering till then, awoke to full life, 
and communicated themselves to her children. 
The result was much well-meant but wearisome 
restriction. Papa was to eat this, not eat that; 
must not walk, or tire himself, or talk too long; 
above all, must not follow his own inclinations in 
anything. Very patiently did Mr. Bevel endure 
these cures, but he did not improve under them. 
His occupation was gone with his failing strength. 
The experienced fingers which had handled so 
many choice things lay idle now, with nothing 
worth handling within reach. Life had lost its 
savor for him; he made haste, as it were, to be 
gone from it. And almost before his family real- 
ized that there was cause for alarm, all was over. 

The last morning of his life he was lifted, at 
his own request, into an ancient ebony chair, spoil 
of some Siennese palace, which was one of his 
special treasures. High, hard, straight-backed, it 
was not the most commodious resting-place for 
a sick man, but Mr. Bevel seemed to like it, as he 
lay, propped with pillows, gently following with 
his feeble fingers the rich and intricate wander- 
ing of the ivory pattern with which it was inlaid. 
His wife and daughters were with him ; they rare- 
ly left him now. 

“ My little Rose,” he said, after a long silence, 
“T should like you to keep this chair. You are 
the only one who cares for such things. Keep it 
for your own, my dear. The rest wouldn’t value 
it. I made my will a while ago,” he continued, 
after a short silence. “I have tried to do fairly 
by you all, and to act justly. Some of you have 
thought hard’ of me at times, I am afraid, for 
buying so many things, but you'll get over that 
later. All the arrangements are made for the 
sale of everything—advertising and all. You are 
not tv have any troubie in the matter”—turning 
to his wife. “ Allis left in the hands of Leonard 
Ashe. He knows the full value of everything, 
and will see all properly done. The sale is to be 
advertised for two months beforehand. Ashe will 
attend to that.” 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” replied Mrs. Bevel, sooth- 
ingly. ‘Don’t worry your poor head about those 
old things now;” while even at that mournful 
moment Matilda could not refrain from a glance 
at Maud, which meant, “ Poor papa! still harping 
on that absurd craze of his.” Only little Rose, 
with a pitiful tenderness, stroked and kissed the 
wasted hand. Misunderstood in death as in life, 
old Mr. Bevel passed from his narrow corner of 
this narrow world into the wide liberty of the next. 

The will was read in due time. Matters proved 
in a worse condition even than the family had 
feared. There was a small life-insurance for the 
benefit of the widow, five thousand pounds in 
consols, the house—that was all, save the collec- 
tion, whose proceeds—so the will ran—were to 
be divided among the six heirs. Mrs, Bevel was 
stunned, the others indignant. 

“Tt was really like insanity,” protested Maud. 
“If we had only guessed it, and stopped papa in 
time! Why, Arthur estimates that pa could not 
have spent less than seven thousand pounds in 
buying those trumpery things. Seven thousand 
pounds! And think what that would be to us 
now.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! how comfortable we all 
could have been!” moaned her mother, while 
Matilda, between angry sobs, protested that she 
“never should be able to forgive pa quite. It 
seemed dreadful to say such a thing, but she 
couldn’t help it. It seemed as if he hadn’t cared 
a bit for his own family, only for those horrid, 
useless, ugly old duds, which nobody would ever 
want so long as the world stood.” 

“Oh, Mattie ! don’t talk so,” urged her mother. 
“Your pa never meant any wrong. It was just 
a disease with him to buy things. And they’ll 
fetch something, Idare say. We shall get a part 
back.” 

“Yes, a couple of hundred pounds, perhaps. 
What’s that out of seven thousand pounds? I 
declare, to think of it makes me feel as if I should 
like to bite somebody,” remarked the amiable Ma- 
tilda, with a click of her sharp little teeth. The 
others, more outwardly respectful, were no less 
inwardly miserable. None of them had any hopes 
from the sale. 

The two months advertising were duly fulfilled, 
and the collection removed to the auction-rooms. 
Very bare did the old house look after it was 








gone ; but that mattered little, for its occupants 
were preparing to move as soon as the sale was 
over. They waited for that, but with so little 
hope or interest in the affair that it was not till 
late in the afternoon of the third day that Bryan 
troubled himself to “step down” and learn the 
result. He came back so red and excited that 
his mother turned pale with apprehension, while 
the girls crowded about him. 

“What's the matter? Has it all gone wrong *” 

“T always knew it would.” 

“Haven't they fetched anything ?”—this from 
Matilda. 

“Anything! I should say so. Mother, my 
father was right all through, and the rest of us a 
pack of fools. What do you think the things 
have sold for ?” 

“Two hundred,” “ Five hundred,” “A thou- 
sand,” the last in a timorous voice. 

“A thousand! Just wait and hear. They 
were selling the last lot when I got there. By 
Jove, it was the old sign-board we all jeered at. 
Well, that brought thirty-two pounds !” 

“Oh, Bryan, perfectly impossible !” 

“Tt did, though. Well, that was a stunner; 
but when at last I got hold of Ashe, and heard the 
full amount of the sale, you might have knocked 
me down with a pin-feather. Now listen! what 
do you think of—forty-three thousand pounds ?” 

Tableau. 

Mrs. Bevel nearly swooned. 

“Ah, my poor dear John!” she cried, when 
she came to. “ And me thinking him so silly all 
along !” 

“Silly! He was the only knowing one among 
us,” declared Bryan. “If he had put the amount 
—the whole cost—at compound interest forty 
years ago, it never would have fetched anything 
like it. You see, he began when people didn’t 
know the value of such things, and he has held on 
for this rise. I heard ’em talking about it—the 
Marquis of Westminster and Lord Dudley, and 
any number of tremendous nobs—and they said 
no collection like it had ever been offered for sale, 
and they didn’t believe there would be such an- 
other again. Everything was choice; ‘selected 
with the utmost judgment and ability,’ one of 
them said. I declare I'd give a good deal if I 
could ask the poor old governor’s pardon. He 
was the wisest of us all, and none of us suspect- 
ed it.” 

“Well, I never was so astonished!” gasped 
Maud. “Forty-three thousand pounds! Why, it 
makes rich people of us. How pleased Arthur 
will be!” 

“Yes; and he wasn’t overpleased when he 
thought we were only going to have two hundred 
pounds apiece,” said Matilda. “I never would 
have believed it. Dear pa, if we only had known, 
how differently we should have felt about it all!” 

Little Rose had stolen away to her own room, 
where stood the ebony chair, her father’s last 
gift. She touched it gently, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Dear papa! poor papa!” she murmured, “ if 
only we had known. For I was as bad as the 
rest of them sometimes, papa. I was, indeed ; and 
I thought you were foolish and whimsical, and felt 
vexed with you. How unkind we were, and all 
the while you were doing this for us. Oh, papa, 
papa, I hope that wherever you are, you know 
that we understand it all now, and love you, and 
are sosorry. Do you, papa ?” 

So, though too late for his satisfaction in this 
life, old Mr. Bevel’s hobby was vindicated in the 
end. Let us hope, with little Rose, that wherever 
he is now, he has the comfort of knowing it. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Amprosra.—Spread in a glass dish a layer of grated 
cocoa-nut and sugar, then a layer of peeled oranges 
sliced thin, and so on alternately until the bow! is full. 
The top layer is of the cocoa-nut and sugar. Let it be 
made several hours before serving it up. The precise 
proportions are difficult to give, as the amount of sugar 
required must vary according to the flavor and sweet- 
ness of the oranges. A generous allowance of sugar, 
however, ought to be made—say, one pound and a 
quarter to one dozen fine juicy oranges, and the meat 
of one fair-sized cocoa-nut. 

Ham Batis.—Beat six eggs until very light, and add 
flour gradually until you have a batter stiff enough to 
admit of being made into balla. Prepare some cold 
boiled ham, fat and lean mixed, by chopping it up 
very fine ; then flour it, and mix with the batter. Drop 
the balls into melted lard that is boiling hot; fry, and 
then drain them on a sieve till free from the adhesion 
of any grease. This is a nice way to use ham after it 
has been sent to table several days, and a good deal has 
been cut from the joint, so that it no longer makes a 
very sightly dish. 

Eee Pupprne.—Boil half a pound of rice in new 
milk ; when it is cold, mix half a pound of sugar, half 
a pound of butter, and ten well-beaten eggs. Flavor 
with finely pounded cinnamon and nutmeg. Bake in 
a pudding dish for one hour, and just as you draw it 
from the oven pour over the top a wine-glassful of 
sweet wine. To be served without sauce. 

Cream Caxes.—Melt as much butter in a pint of 
hot milk as will make it rich as cream. Mix in flour 
enough to form a dough (it will probably take one 
quart), and knead it well, not forgetting to add a pinch 
of salt. Roll out rapidly on your board several times, 
cut into small squares, and bake on a griddle. These 
cakes are considered to be a suitable accompaniment 
to oyster soup. 

Eee-Noea.—Take the yolks of sixteen eggs and six- 
teen table-spoonfuls of pulverized loaf-sugar and beat 
them to the consistency of cream. To this add nearly 
a whole nutmeg grated, half a pint of good brandy 
or rum, and two glasses of Madeira wine. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, mix them in, and finish by add- 
ing six pints of milk. No heating is necessary in this 
formula, and the quantity should suffice for a party of 
twenty. 

Moxasses Tarry.—Two cupfals of molasses, one 
cupful of sugar, butter the size of a guinea-hen’s egg. 
Boil hard for twenty minutes. Add half a tea-epoonful 
of soda. Try if it is brittle; if not, boil a few min- 
utes longer. Pour out into two buttered dishes. Nuts 
may be added, if you like, just before the soda. 





Autumn Street and House Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Curtain Basque anp Trimmep SHort 
Sxrat (wira Cut Paper Patrern).—This grace- 
ful dress is composed of striped delaine of ma- 
roon and cream-color, with plain maroon silk. 
The trimmed skirt has three pointed bias pieces 
around the bottom, headed by a bias band of the 
plain silk. Pleating of silk is then laid on the 
front of the skirt; the striped delaine is used to 
form the remaining visible parts of the skirt, and 
its end is concealed beneath the bias silk band. 
This striped stuff is sewed in with the belt of 
the lower skirt, is drawn open to show the silk 
pleating on the front, is trimmed with satin rib- 
bon loops down each side, and forms looped 
drapery for the back. The basque has pleated 
silk like that on the skirt, and the pleated de- 
laine opens to leave an oval space ending at the 
belt, below which it curves away in curtain fash- 
ion, The collar, bows, belt, wristbands, and cur- 
tain drapery are 
of maroon silk. —— 

Later in the win- 
ter satin or vel- 
vet will be used 
for these acces- 
sories. Felt hat, 
with cream and 
maroon feath- 
ers. Each cut | 
paper pattern | 
is accompanied 
with a full de- 

scription of the 

manner of put- 

ting it together, | 
and of the quan- 

tity of material | 
required. j 

Fig. 2.—This_ | 
visiting dress is 
cf Pompadour 
silk with apron, 
panier puffs, 
and pleatings of 
the same. The | ma wit: 
basque has long- \ > : 
looped bows of 
satin in the 
back. The Si- 
cilienne mantle 
has two shawl- 
shaped _ points 
and long square 
fronts. Chenille 
fringe and jet 
passementerie 
are the trim- 
mings. 


Borders for 
Lingerie. 
White Em- 
broidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations 
on page 584. 

Tuxse borders 
are worked on 
linen or batiste 
in satin, tent, 
and button-hole 
stitch with fine 
white embroid- 
ery cotton. 


Crochet 
Fringe for 
Covers and 

Curtains. 
See illustration 

on page 584, 
Tas fringe is 

worked with cro- 
chet cotton No. 
25. It is com- 
posed of a cro- 
chet _ heading, 
which is border- 
ed at the top 
with a length- 
wise round, and 
finished with 
strands of fringe 
knotted in the 
under edge. For 
the crochet-work 
make a founda- 
tion of 381 ch. 


Jt 


{chain stitch), 
and on this cro- 
chet in rounds 


going back and 

forth, as fol- 

lows : Ist round. 

—For 1 loop pass over the next 12 st. (stitch), 1 
se. (single crochet) on the following st., * 5 de. 
(double crochet) on the third following st., 1 se. 
on the third following st., and repeat twice from 
*. 2d round.—6 ch., three times alternately 1 
se. on the middle of the next 5 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch.; then 1 se. on the third of the 
12 ch. in the loop, 1 sde. (short double crochet), 
4 de., 4 ste. (short treble crochet), 2 tc. (treble 
crochet) on the loop. 3d round.—Three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following st. 
in the preceding round; then three times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 
ch.; then 5 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the 
third following ch. 4th round.—6 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 dec. in the preceding 
round, three times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
midtile of the next Sch. 5th round.—For 1 loop 
work 12 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round, * 5 dc. on the next 
&e., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 ch., and re- 
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peat twice from > ; but work the last 5 de. on 
the middle of the next 5 de. Repeat always the 
2d-5th rounds. Edge the top of the heading with 
1 round, as follows: > 1 se. on the next edge 


| st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the first of these, pass over 2 


st., and repeat from *, On the bottom knot a 
strand composed of seven threads eight inches 
long, and laid double into each of the 3 ch. scal- 
lops of a pattern figure. 


Towel.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work. 
See illustration on page 584. 

Tats towel consists of a straight piece of Rus- 
sian linen fifty-four inches long and twenty-six 
inches wide, which is embroidered in cross stitch 
and drawn-work with colored cotton, and edged 
on the bottom with Russian lace. Turn down 
the linen half an inch wide on the wrong side for 
ahem. For the drawn-work, on one end, above 
the hem, six times alternately ravel out 20 threads 





cross stitches worked with brown and red cotton. 
After finishing the embroidery, ravel out the 
threads of the canvas. Border the towel on the 
ends with wide Russian lace, the design figures of 
which are embroidered with red and brown cot- 
ton in two shades, in button-hole, chain, and her- 
ring-bone stitch, 


Work-table Cover.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery and Drawn-Work. 
See illustration on page 584. 

Tus work-table cover is made of coarse linen, 
and embroidered in a striped design, in cross 
stitch and drawn-work, with red, white, and blue 
cotton. The cover is forty-four inches long and 
eighteen inches wide, and is hemmed on the sides 
a quarter of aninch deep. The ends of the cov- 
er are finished in tabs. The designs for the cross 
stitch border in the centre and the drawn-work 
borders on the sides were given on page 504 of 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. XII. (see accompanying de- 





Fig. 1.—Cortain Basque axp Tamoep Snort Sxrrt.—Wite Cor Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cenrs. 
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and leave 6 threads standing. For the outer two 
drawn-work designs catch every 6 of the loose 
threads, and for the four intervening designs ev- 
ery 12 threads, at the middle with a button-hole 
stitch of brown cotton, taking care that the over- 
cast bars always come transposed. The threads 
of the material which were left standing are em- 
broidered in cross stitch with cotton as shown by 
the illustration. The outer rows of the drawn- 
work designs are edged on both sides with cross 
stitches of red cotton, the following rows are or- 
namented with similar stitches of blue cotton, 
while the middle row of cross stitching is worked 
with gray cotton. For the cross stitch border 
baste canvas on the linen, and work with cotton 
in the colors given in the description of symbols. 
This border was shown on page 504 of Bazar No. 
82, Vol. XII. Above this border the towel may 
be ornamented with a motto. For the other end 


of the towel work only the outer design of the 
cross stitch border, and edge it with two rows of 





scription). The ends of the cover are button- 
hole stitched with red cotton, and ravelled out to 
form fringe. 
Damasse Cravat. 
See illustration on page 584. 

Tue ends of this yellow damassé cravat are 
cut in points as shown by the illustration, and 
joined with a piece of black tulle edged with yel- 
low lace. The tulle ground is embroidered with 
red and green silk in satin and tent stitch. The 
ends of the cravat are gathered as shown by the 
illustration. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 585. 
THESE monograms are worked in cross stitch 
on canvas with silk or beads in two contrasting 
colors. 





Fig. 2.—Visitine Towerre. 
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* Foundation Figures for Tidies, ete, 
Cross Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 585. 


Tusk foundation figures are worked on can- 
vas in cross stitch with silk, worsted, or beads. 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 585. 


TuEsE vignettes are worked in satin and tent 
stitch with fine white embroidery cotton. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 585. 

For the edging Fig. 1, crochet as follows: 1st 
round.—>* 10 ch, (chain stitch), turn the work, 
and going back on the preceding st. (stitch) pass 
over the next 8 st., 6 de, (double crochet) on 

the next 6 st., 
eA * ——-— turn the work, 
and going back 
on the preceding 
| st. work 3 ch., 
| Which count as 
first de., pass 
over the next 
de., 6 de, on the 
| next 6 st. and 
repeat from >. 
2d round.—For 
the bottom of 
the edging work 
* 1 de. on the 
middle vertical 
vein of the 6th of 
the next 6 de. in 
the preceding 
round, I ch., 1 de. 
on the middle of 
the next 3 ch., 
2 ch., 2 de. sep- 
arated by 8 ch. 
on the next 
point, 2 ch. 1 
de. on the third 
of the following 
6 de., 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second 
following de., 
and repeat from 
*. 3dround(on 
the other side of 
the work).—Al- 
ways alternately 
1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on tive 1eXt 
point, 9ch, 4th 
round,— Always 
alternately 2 de. 
on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., and 
pass over 2 st. 

Work the edg- 
ing Fig. 2 as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—12 ch., close 
these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the 
first ch, *« 7 
ch., 8 de. on the 
ring, three times 
alternately 1 ch., 
1 ste, (short 
treble crochet) 
on the ring, turn 
the work, 1 ch., 
three times 2 
se. on the ch. 
following the 
next 1 of the 
ste. worked pre- 
viously; then 1 
se. on the vein 
between the next 
and the follow- 
ing de., 8 ch., 1 
se, on the vein 
between the sec- 
ond and third 
following de., 
turn the work, 
and repeat from 
*, but instead 
of on the ring, 
work on the 8 
ch. crocheted 
previously. 2d 
round,— + 1 se. 
on the next 7 
ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 
ch.,.1 ste. on 
the vein between the first and second of the next 
8 de., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 38d round.—3 
de. on every 8 ch. in the preceding round. 


Autumn Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 593. 

Fig. 1.—This costume is of armure delaine in 
the new pigeon’s-breast shade. The skirt is a 
slight demi-train with silk pleatings at the foot. 
The delaine is laid on the foundation skirt to give 
diagonal folds in front and looped full drapery 
behind. Pleating of silk extends up the sides. 
The coat basque has a pleated silk vest, and is 
ornamented with graduated satin ribbon loops 
headed with steel buckles. Gray felt bonnet, 
with satin ribbon and pigeon’s-breast feathers 
for trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty autumn dress is of gray 
wool dotted with olive green silk, and trimmed 
with olive satin. The skirt is laid in wide kilt 
pleats, on which is a bias olive satin fold. The 
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over-skirt is caught up in front with a great sat- 
in bow in the centre, and forms a panier pouf 
behind. The basque is single-breasted, with a 
revers collar, and is trimmed with kilt-pleating 
like that on the skirt, Felt round hat of pale 
gray, with garnet velvet facing, and plumes of 
gray and olive. 





INTRODUCTIONS. 


“ TNTRODUCTIONS,” or the introducing of 

persons not previously acquainted with one 
another, require a considerable amount of tact 
and discretion on the part of those persons mak- 
ing introductions, 

There are ceremonious introductions and un- 
ceremonious introductions, premeditated intro- 
ductions and unpremeditated introductions ; but 
in no case should introductions be indiscrim- 
inately made—that is to say, without a pre- 
vious knowledge on the part of those making in- 
troductions as to whether the persons thus in- 
troduced will be 
likely to appreci- 
ate each other, or 
the reverse, or un- 
less they had ex- 
pressed a desire 
to become  ac- 
quainted; as, for 
instance, a lady 
would not intro- 
duce two of her 
acquaintances re- 
siding in the same 


town, but mov- 
ing in different 
circles, to each 


other unless they 
had each express- 
ed such a desire; 
as an undesired 
introduction, if 
made, would oblige 
the one person to 
whom the intro- 
duction was the 
most unwelcome 
to treat the other 
with contemptu- 
ous disregard, or 
to continue an ac- 
quaintance which 
was distasteful. 

Should the 
slightest doubt ex- 
ist, therefore, as 
to how an intro- 
duction would be 
received — wheth- 
er the meditated 
introduction was 
a spontaneous de- 
sire on the part 
of a lady or gen- 
tleman that two 
of her or his 
friends should be- 
come known to 
each other through 
her or his good 
offices, or whether 
one person has 
expressed a wish 
to make the ac- 
quaintance of an- 
other person, and 
has expressed that 
wish to a mutual 
friend —the _ re- 
ceived rule is to 
consult the wishes 
of both persons on 
the subject before 
making the intro- 
duction. Butif a 
difference of posi- 
tion exists between 
the two persons, it 
would be sufficient 
to ascertain the 
wishes of the per- 
son of highest con- 
sideration alone. 
The person about 
to make the intro- 
duction would say 
to Mrs. A.—but 
not in the hearing 
of Mrs. B.— May 
I introduce Mrs. 

to you?” or 
some such formu- 
la, according to 
the degree of in- 
timacy _ existing 
between herself 
and Mrs. A. If of equal position, the wishes of 
the person should be consulted with whom the 
person making the introduction was least inti 
mate. In the case of one person having express- 
ed a desire to make the acquaintance of another, 
there then remains but the wishes of one person 
to ascertain. 

Acquiescence having been given, the introduc- 
tion would then be made. In making an intro- 
duction, the lady of /owest position is introduced 
to the other. This point of etiquette must always 
be strictly observed. 

A gentleman is always introduced to a lady. 
This rule is invariable, and is based upon the 
privilege of the sex—“ Place aux dames.” 

It is not usual to ascertain a gentleman’s wish- 
es as to whether he will be introduced to a lady 
or not, although at a ball it is usual to do so when 
the introduction is made for a special object, viz., 
that of obtaining a partner for a lady; and as a 
gentleman may be either unable or unwilling to 
ask the lady to dance, it is incumbent to ascer- 
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tain beforehand whether the introduction is de- 
sired or not, otherwise the introduction would be 
of no avail for the purpose, and prove rather a 
disappointment to the lady, if not a mortification 
to her self-esteem. In the case of a lady who 
does not desire to dance it would be otherwise, 
and the usual introduction should be made to her. 

In general society, gentlemen are supposed to 
be gallant enough to seek rather than to avoid a 
lady’s acquaintance, irrespective of whatever set 
in society she may belong to. It is immaterial to 
a gentleman as to which set in society his ac- 
quaintances move, and he can be polite to all 
without offending any in their several circles. 

With a lady it is otherwise. She, like a state- 
ly flower, does not care to descend from her par- 
terre to mingle with the flowers of either field or 
forest ; but a gentleman possesses the freedom of 
a butterfly, and can wander from garden to field 
and from field to forest sans se déroger. 

With regard to his own sex, a gentleman, on 
the contrary, is generally as exclusive as to the 
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acquaintanceships which he forms as is a lady 
with regard to the acquaintanceships which she 
forms. “Reciprocity of taste” is the basis on 
which acquaintanceships between men are es- 
tablished, subject, in a certain measure, to social 
position ; though this rule is itself subject to wide 
exceptions. 

It is etiquette for a gentleman to ask a mutual 
friend or an acquaintance for an introduction to 
a lady, and it is the received rule to do so when 
a gentleman desires to be introduced to any lady 
in particular; but gentlemen do not ask to be in- 
troduced to each other, unless some special rea- 
son exists for so doing—some reason that would 
commend itself to the person whose acquaintance 
was desired, as well as to the person making the 
introduction ; otherwise such a wish would ap- 
pear to be either puerile or sycophantic. Thus 
the request might meet with a refusal, and the 
proffered acquaintanceship be declined. 

When introductions are made between ladies, 
an unmarried lady would be introduced to a mar- 











ried lady, unless the unmarried lady were of | introductions she thought proper to make. 


higher consideration than the married lady, when 
the rule would be reversed. The correct formula 
in use when making introductions would be to 
say, “ Mrs, X.—Mrs. Z.” It would be unneces- 
sary and vulgar to repeat the names of the two 
ladies in a reversed manner. There generally ex- 
ists sufficient difference in the social position of 
the two ladies to give a slight distinction in favor 
of the one or of the other, which the person mak- 
ing the introduction would take into consider- 
ation. 

When the introduction has been made the 
ladies would bow to each other, and either lady 
would make some polite remark applicable to 
the occasion. It is not usual for ladies on being 
first introduced to each other to shake hands, 
but only to bow ; but there are very many excep- 
tions to this rule. If a lady of higher position 
than the other were to offer to shake hands, it 
would be a compliment and a mark of friendli- 
ness on her part; or a person introducing two 


intimate friends of his or hers would expect them 
to shake hands with each other rather than to 
coldly bow, and it would be etiquette to do so, 
And, again, the relations of an engaged couple 
would, on being introduced, shake hands with 
both bride and bridegroom elect, as would the 
intimate friends of an engaged couple, as also 
would the relations ef the two families on being 
introduced to each other. It is the privilege of 
the lady to be the first to offer to shake hands 
in every case on being introduced. 

The mistress of a house would shake hands 
with every one introduced to her in her own hone 
—that is to say, whether the person were brought 
by a mutual friend, or came by invitation, al- 
though a stranger to the hostess. In all cases 
the hostess would shake hands with the visitor, 
if the visit were made to herself ; but she would 











not do so if the visit were not to herself, but made | 


to some guest of her own. 
At dinner parties, both small and large, the 
hostess would use her own discretion as to the 
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It is 
not customary to make general introductions at 
a dinner party, but in sending guests down to 
dinner who are strangers to each other the host 
or hostess would introduce the gentleman to the 
lady whom he is to take down to dinner. It 
would be quite unnecessary to ask the lady’s per- 
mission before doing so. It would be sufficient 
to make the introduction a few moments before 
dinner was announced. 

If the majority of the guests were strangers to 
each other, it would be etiquette to introduce one 
or two of the principal of the guests to one another, 
as the host or hostess might judge expedient, if 
there were sufficient time before dinner to do 
so; but these introductions are far oftener made 
at country dinner parties than at town dinner 
parties. 

At “five-o’clock teas,” garden parties, small 
“at homes,” ete., the hostess would introduce 
her principal guests to each other—that is to say, 
gentlemen to ladies—for the purpose of their 
taking the ladies 
to either the tea- 
room or the sup- 
per-room, in the 
event of no gen- 
tlemen being pres- 
ent with whom 
they were ac- 
quainted to offer 
them that civility. 
In this case, also, 
the introduction 
would be made 
without previous- 
ly consulting the 
lady; and a gen- 
tleman . knowing 
for what purpose 
he had thus been 
introduced would 
at once proffer the 
expected civility. 

At these gath- 
erings a hostess 
would use her own 


discretion as to 
any general in- 
troductions she 


thought proper to 
make, and would 
introduce any gen- 
tleman to any lady 
without previous- 
ly consulting the 
lady,if she thought 
the introduction 
would prove agree- 
able to her. But, 
in the matter of 
introducing ladies 
to each other, she 
would give mar- 
ried ladies and 
ladies of position 
the option of the 
introduction ; but 
would introduce 
young unmarried 
ladies to each oth- 
er if she thought 
proper. 

At morning calls, 
if the eallers ar- 
rived simultane- 
ously, the hostess 
would, if there 
were no social rea- 
son to the contra- 
ry, introduce them 
directly er indi- 
rectly to each oth- 
er; but if the 
hostess were aware 
that they did not 
desire each other’s 
acquaintanceship, 
or, also, if she were 
not sure that the 
introduction would 
be altogether a 
suitable one,agree- 
able to both per- 
sons, she would 
not make the in- 
troduction, but be 
polite to each vis- 
itor in turn, at the 
same time not al- 
lowing the conver- 
sation to become 
too general. 

At “large gath- 
erings,” persons 
desirous of avoid- 
ing each other’s 
acquaintanceship could be present at the house 
of a mutual friend without coming into direct 
contact with one another, providing the host 
or hostess possessed sufficient tact and discre- 
tion not to attempt to effect a rapprochement be- 
tween them. 

At “ country house” parties, the hostess would 
introduce the principal ladies to one another on 
the first day of their arrival; but if it were a 
large party, introductions would not be 9 nerally 
made, but would be made according to the judg- 
ment of the hostess. The fact of persons being 
guests in the same house constitutes in itself an 
introduction, and it rests with the guests thus 
brought together whether the acquaintanceship 
ripens into subsequent intimacy or not. 

The same remark applies in a degree to “ aft- 
and “at homes.” The 
would converse with each other if inclined to do 
so, and it would be quite within the rules of eti- 
quette for them to doso. Ladies would converse 
with ladies, gentlemen with gentlemen, or gentle- 


ernoon teas” guests 


Ty 
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men with ladies; but the act of so conversing 
would not constitute an acquaintanceship, al- 
though it might, under some circumstances, es- 
tablish a bowing acquaintanceship, especially be- 
tween gentlemen, or even between a lady and 
gentleman, as a lady would bow to a gentleman 
with whom she had conversed for any length of 
time at the house of a mutual friend, or if he had 
shown her any special civility; but ladies would 
not bow to each other after only exchanging a 
few polite remarks at a five-o’clock tea or at a 
garden party, unless there were some particular 
social link between them to warrant their so do- 
ing, in which case the lady of highest rank would 
take the initiative. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Trave..ep SunsonmEn.—The Mikado’s Empire, by 
W. E. Griffis, published by Harper & Brothers, will 
probably give you the information you wish concern- 
ing Japan. The price is $4. 

Bvoxrys Be.vs.—Get black satin for surplice trim- 
ming, and for the middle back form of a polonaise. 
Then have a short striped skirt without trimming, 
and instead of opening your polonaise behind, have it 
a panier polonaise open in front. You can put in two 
middle forms of black satin behind to close it. 

M. B.—If you will send your dress to a professional 
scourer it will fally repay you, as it can be perfectly 
cleaned without being taken apart. We can not tell 
you their process of cleaning. 

Sye.i.—Get violet-purple silk in small brocaded 
pattern to trim your gray pongee with. Read about 
hats in New York Fashions of late numbers of the 
Bazar. 

Mnxa. O, A. 8.—Pnut from three to five pleatings of 
satin across the front breadths of your black silk dress, 
Then have panier scarfs put quite deep on the front 
and sides of the back, and have two breadths of satin 
to drape the back of the skirt. You can further en- 
rich it by using chenille or tape fringe laid on the 
flounces, and edging the panier, or you can have em- 
broidered open-work trimming, or else the gay lopho- 
phore beaded passementerie. 

Ayn O_p Svunsortser.—A warm walking coat and 
cape of dark blue or gray cashmere, well wadded, is 
what you want for your babe to wear over his ordina- 
ry dresses when travelling in the fall. For your boy 
of four years have kilt suits of biue cloth, or of plaid 
green and blue. 

B, A. W.—The Bazar can furnish you cut paper pat- 
terns of infants’ cloaks, and of the short clothes worn 
by babes of six months. White nansook is most used 
for the first short dresses, Soft fine white cloths make 
the short walking coat. 

E. W. L.—The dark Rembrandt green camel’s-hair 
or cashmere will be handsome for your fall suit, 
trimmed with some of the new gay Cashmere fabrics, 
or else with satin. You will find descriptions of 
basques and trimmed ekirts suitable for you in late 
numbers of the New York Fashions. 

Sarau.—We do not sell dress-makers’ charts, nor 
can we give you any advice about the different kinds. 

F, L. R.—We do not publish monograms at the re- 
quest of individual readers. 

Mus. L. M. K.—Bustles cost from $1 25 to $4, accord- 
ing to their material and size. 

Mus. J. C. B.—Breton lace is most used for trimming 
organdy muslins, though Italian Valenciennes is more 
durable. 

Harrie May.—You will find the latest information 
about making black silk suits in the New York Fash- 
ions of late numbers of the Bazar. Use figured vel- 
vet, or elxe the uncut velvet with brocaded stripes. 

Kate.—Your figured silk is in fashion again, and 
will be pretty with a silk ekirt of the same dark shade, 
trimmed with pleated flounces across the front, and a 
panier polonaise of the figured silk, trimmed also with 
silk pleatings. 

A New Svnscemre.—Make your black cashmere 
with a panier polonaise and short skirt, trimmed with 
satin or else gay silk in Cashmere colors. Have three 
fine knife-pleatings around the skirt. Shirr the mid- 
die of a breadth of cashmere, and put this shirring 
down the middle of the front of the skirt, concealing 
the edge under the knife-pleating. Then cover the 
rest of the cambric lining of the skirt only as far as is 
shown by the polonaise. Use any of the new fringes 
for edging the polonaise. Wait later in the season for 
models of black silk sacques. 





“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY 
WORD.” 
F.iemreron, Huntexpon Co., N. J. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Three months ago I was broken out with large 
ulcers and sores on my body, limbs, and face. I 
procured your Golden Medical Discovery and 
Purgative Pellets, and have taken six bottles, 
and to-day I am in good health, all of those ugly 
ulcers having healed and left my skin in a nat- 
ural, healthy condition. I thought at one time 
I could not be cured. Although I can but poor- 
ly express my gratitude to you, yet there is a 
drop of joy in every word I write. 

—[{Com.} Yours truly, James O. Betis. 





Tr is generally admitted that there cannot be any- 
thing more exquisitely delicate for perfuming the 
handkerchief than Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water , 
but its great and distinctive property is its adaptabil- 
ity to the uses of the bath. It is the only perfume 
that we know of cially and particularly suited to 
use in this way. The power it has of imparting to 
the waters of the bath great soothing, refreshing, and 
invigorating effecta, is peculiar to itself.—(Com.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The THOMPSON 
Pat. WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 
a lady's front hair is thin 
or will not remain in erimp 
in warm weather, is the 
latest and BEST. Guaranteed 
to wear three times longer than 
any other wave made. Price, $4 
to $12. Sent, C.0.D., with priy- 
ilege of returning. To be had only 
> MRS a THOMPSON, 210 Wabash 

venue, C Send for Illus 
Cuniooie cago, trated 











“AGENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Subscription Booka. Circulars sent on applica- 
tion to ER & BROTHERS, 

Scnsouirrion Book Departwent, 

j Faankuin Squane, N, Y. 











Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 

eptics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. t@~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugentie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
#1 00 per box. Applied jree of charge. 














HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. T East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on application. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 
tion this paper. 






















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 

range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYVING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t7. For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. DSampie vy tion, 
$1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 

MON, New Haven, Conn. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS 


Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


o.oBrALL DEALER wROUGHOUT Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin; 
remedy for removing rasically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


RYKES*BEARD ELIXIR 











RELIABLE. 


M ‘CREEPY CORN SOLVENT. Cures 
Vi your corns while you sleep. Sure cure or no 
pay. For sale by all Boot and Shoe Dealers. 








CHEVALIER’ 





LIFE=HAIR 





THE OLD AND RELIABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
-NoT A DYH!— 


Restores Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Strengthens and Promotes the Growth of the Weakest Hair, 
STOPS ITS FALLING OUT AT ONCE, 
And Removes all Irritation and Dandruff. 


Imparts a healthy action to the Hair and Scalp; acts as a stimulant and tonic—containing 
as it does the natural oleaginous substances which give new life and increased nutriment 


to the Hair; preventing Baldness, and arrestin 
and sustaining the principle upon which the 


fectly harmless, even if w 


| its progress when commenced ; regulating 
co. 
freely as water, at any period of life. The delicacy of this 


or and health of the Hair depends ; is per- 


preparation renders it AN UNRIVALLED ARTICLE FOR THE TOILET. 
(3 “ Treatise on the Hair,” by Dr. 8. A. Chevalier, mailed free on application. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


OF THE SUITS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
PATTERN SHEET Numbers of “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 





As a number of the readers of Harpgr’s Bazar have expressed a desire to 
obtain Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ and Children’s Suits which are illustrated 
in the pattern sheet numbers, we shall in future, from time to time, publish a lim- 


ited number of such patterns. 


Whenever such publication is made, notice of it will accompany the illustra- 
tion contained in the number of Bazar issued simultaneously. 
A full Catalogue of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be 


sent free on application. 
Address 


An Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square. New York. 








HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdominal 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 

Neo. 2, Woven 
Steel, $2.7 

It supports the abdo- 
men naturally. lt can- 
4 not stretch. It gives 

relief to invalids, and is 
@ perfect-fitt'ng Corset 
in every respect. For 





LE 
«& CO., 
York. 





HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 





1. Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 

2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo,......... 

8. The Russians of To-Day..............0+5+ . 

4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood...... 

5. My Heart’s in the Highlands..............-+++ 

6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet...............- 

7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 
11, Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke...............++ 10 
12. The People of Turkey............e.csseesecees 15 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
15. “Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
18. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 


. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
The Bachelor of the Albany............++-05+ 10 
. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Rusesell........ 10 
. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
Pe PEMNCIOOOO TDOMAR. 26.0 cce. cccccvcccecsocces 15 
- Rare Pale Margaret..............sscccccsecces 10 
. Love's Crosses, By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 
Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier. 
36. 





see 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 

87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. ....... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41, Within Sound of the Sea............--...05 000 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
48. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon...............+++0- 15 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 


47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 


48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
560. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
62. That Artful Vicar............ccecceccceesccees 15 
53. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 15 
54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 


from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
85. ‘* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 15 


56. Lady Lee's Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
5%. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
oe eer rirrrr ee 20 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
69. John Halifax, Gentleman...........+.0--00+++ 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61, Im ranges of Theophrastus Such. By George “ 
) ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
62. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. 
Thomas J. Lucas.........--+0.e-ceeeeee 





63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 


St envetdehsosscedacdbebesviccetecece 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpat- 

FIER ob. 0 Bene cvesscvsccecyesenectescasaccces 1 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 
68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 


72. Moy O’Brien. By ‘‘ Melusine”............... 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ew Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


W YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Pattervs, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 



















9 Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards, name in 
5 gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 
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TWO 
ONE 


THE FASHION IN QUARTERLY 


FREE. 


The publishers of KH RICHS? FASHION 
QUARTERLY have concluded arrangements 
which enable them to offer 


Harper's Weekly, Bazar, or Magazine 
with the Fashion Quarterly 


for FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 

The FASHION QUARTERLY now occu- 
pies an acknowledged position as the Best and 
Only Reliable Purchasers? Guide is- 
sued. No other magazine published has such co- 
pious and accurate illustrations of ruling styles and 
fashions, or gives such reliable quotations of metro- 
politan retail prices. 

A new and specially prepared Premium List, con- 
taining an extended List of valuable articles to suit 
all tastes, will be mailed to any address 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Any one, by a few hours’ labor, can secure a pre- 
mium. In no other way is so little labor so amply 
rewarded. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Itme. GURNEY & CO., 


823 Broadway, N. Y., 

Importers of Materials for Making 
ROYAL PRINCESS, 
HONITON, and POINT LACK. 
Also, the New Material for Artistic Embroidery, 

“ ARXASENE.” 

8c. for Samples of Braids and Illustrated Catalogue. 
tt? Arrasene Floral Mats, being Samples of 
the Material already worked on Arras Cloth, 25c. “@e 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 
250 Llustrations, with handsome Pattern on Linen, 50c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Tilustrated Book of over 200 beautiful designs, with 
extra Supplement, 2c. Mme. GURNEY & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BE Tare WO Fein korsencconcésedseqeses 

SIX subscriptions, one year 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bonnd Volumes of the Ma@azrtnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the WerKxy or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one doilar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 58 volumes of the Magaztne, 22 volumes 
ofthe Weexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
~ Invalids’ and Cripples® 
<Wp\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
é %}} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
HY) rab) lity and ease of movement un- 
: equalled. Patentee and Maker of the 
= FRollingC hairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’ Catalogue,and mention 
Harper’s Bazar. Heruerr 8. Surru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sul ene, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel e: estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from ist June to Ist October. For 
guide, ving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
ation, send addrese by postal card to 
THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


















1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A Hovssrventisyu’e Goons. 


MILLINERY. o'v'5 SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. ia) oO Crooxenry. 
LACES. O 4 Gana 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 


AND 
i} Nineteenth Street. _Nineteenth Street. - || 


JONES .” 


croras. “5 
DOMESTICS. ~Q 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 


x 


x 

















O 


OQ SILKS. 

Oo aan 
O CARPETS. 

o =P 
© DRESS GOODS. 
O A O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
vo SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &e. 
Unlike any other h house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our Il- 

lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


A RAGGED REGISTER 


(Of People, Places, and Opinions). 


By ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 








It is one of the best possible volumes for careless 
summer reading. The “ Ragged Register” is a ram- 
bling anewer to the question,‘ I want to go somewhere 
away from city walls—but where?” sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its contents, for it includes Mount Washing- 
ton, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco (Chinese quarter and all), and a 
hundred towns and villages, not a few of which are de- 
scribed with sufficient graphicality and detail to enable 
any reader that has had moderate experience as a trav- 
eller—not as a passenger—to fill in the blanks left for 
the names. By way of personages, there are some of 
the author’s professional friends, and specimens of 
the innumerable auditors, committee-men, and fel- 
low-travellers that she meets in the course of her 
travels.—N, Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


_L SHAW’S, 54 West i4th St., N.Y. 


18 le 





ELEGANT New ‘Style Chromo Card with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gero. 1. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Pattern Bonnets, 


Fine Millinery Fabrics, and 
Dress Trimmings. 


AITKEN, SON, & C0, 


Broadway, cor. 18th St. 





Latter Which Speaks for Lise 


New Canaan, Conn., Sept. 11, 1878.—Messrs. 
Dundas Dick & Co., New York. Gentlemen :— 
Please forward by return mail another family 
box of Thermaline (substitute for Quinine). I 
like the medicine very much, and have recom- 
mended it to my people, who are now using it. 
The more I use it the better I like it. 

Yours respectfully, 


Rev. Jos, GREENLEAF. 





Lisgary oF ConGress, 
Coryriaut Orrior, WAsHINGTON. 


To wit: Be rr Rememureren, that on the 30th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title of 
a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacos Apnort. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

The right whereof he claims as Author, in confor- 

mity with the laws of the United eee respecting 

copyrights. . R. SPO D, 
ean of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from August 28, 1879, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


5 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos,10c. Star ‘Printing Co. »Northford, Ct. 


PURCHASES S made with promptitude and 


taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by —s 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 
DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, all different, 10c., 
postpaid. Write HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 





Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


Ladies’ Suits 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


"VOLUME Xil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 








PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt.No. 17 
Wel GRING S ooinc ciccscccesccccccccsecases 0. 8 QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night MINORS oi shiva ccecunekcciecs “x 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and . : 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron sig ~ gga ond Trimmed Full- “ 18 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)..........+ bad Rig se 7 a a aa a a lee tl yi: 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse zee ser vane bgp ev ‘ gree) Vest 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat ay aR Over-skirt, and Short = 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Ciren- on Ue. ncececesersce eocereccrecrcecs 18 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. “ 7 fant Back, and Short Round Skirt........... “ 20 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated PANIER PRINCESS DRESS................. “ 20 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9) COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and (Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Wellies GEG ccs cvccccccccscscccccccseccece ie Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... “ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... as NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “ 99 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped | , 
on Short Walking Skirt....-......0c0e0000. o 1 | SOARS SIGN ERE LANES BERS” 2 
7 ‘ | BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
- 8 » Ba 
ag POLORAL ~ (Prinesme Back and | Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
sque Front, with Curtain Apron), and | d Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy fi cus 
Short Walking Skirt..........2.ssceeeeeees “i pee per ee en - 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... “18 siggeniane 3 waaaved eee, + ‘ine ie 
7 , 7. ‘ a alal UKID utaway 
eae B, Panlor Over-ekirt, “ 15 Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
, aes oa aiier Mb. nccrececcercecerees ~ fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... “ 30 
ANIER BASQUE, Bonuffant Over-skirt, and | 2 . 7 
DOIMINOR TRG 000 ccc cdcevscisccceces + 3 bigeye PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- “ 93 
PANIER: POLONAIS a Ghinee Densd NGI sacducs«ckeuys saegsevecnccieckns 
- => <diiaharenia aoe ennncteneees 1 | LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER......--+..+-+ « 36 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred | JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... “ 47 SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years).......... “ 36 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 17 Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- Oth BUNS Giasen ccadececnctddescsccscces * 96 


skirt, and Short Round Skirt. 


tion. Address 


17 | CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. “ 37 
A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Sauare. New York. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. 
Desuten. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IL. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moar.ey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready : 

Burke. By Joun Moruey. 
Thackeray. By Antuony TRro.iors. 
Robert Burns. By Principal Suaire. 
Spenser. By Dean Cuurcn. 
Daniel Defoe. By Witttam Minto. 
Goldsmith. By Wittiam Biaox. 
Hume. By Professor Hux.ey. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs. 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. Hi. Huron. 
Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Monison. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lesi.in Srerucn, 
IIL. 

CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
IV, 

MOTLEY’S HISTORIES, New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Vellam Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 


By C. D. 


82mo, 


The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vols., $8 00, 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00, 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’ 8 Histories can still be supplied: “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; “*The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; ‘Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 


Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; 
Morocco, $5 75. 
sold separately. 


in Half Calf or Half 
The volumes of this original edition 
Vv. 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, 


and 


Opinions). By Anna E. Dickixson. 16mo, Cloth, 
1 00. 
Vi. 
ATRUE REPUBLIC, By Avuert Stickney. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, 
Vil. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 
Vill. 
MODERN WHIST. By Fisuer Ames. With the 


Laws of the Game. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


35 cents. 
IX. 
HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Br- 
THAM-Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 32mo, 


Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


X. 
SHAKESPEARE’'S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 


by Wiiiram J. Roure, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 


chant of Venice.—Julius Cwsar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL.—Richard [1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—He nry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith's Select Poems. 
— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 


XI. 
READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selected 
from Foreign and Ameérican writers. Edited by 
Joun Riouarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XII. 


THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. 
Cowrer. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
XIII. 


By Witttam 
Cloth, 45 cents. 


SCOTT'S POEMS: 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
cents; Cloth, 35 centa. 
Marmion, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
The Lady of the Lake. 
40 cents. 


82mo, Paper, 20 


Cloth, 40 cents, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 


— eeepc: 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine.” 10 cents. 


The Bar- Maid at Battleton. 


By F. W. Rosinson, 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R.James. 15 cents. 


Wassail. By Colonel Cuartes Hamury. 


20 cents. 


Dorcas. By Groratana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


The Green Hand. By Groner Curries. 15 cents. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Parrick. 15 cts. 


Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuackrray. 15 cents, 


The House of Lys. By General TIAMLEy. 


15 cents. 


John Caldigate. By Awtuony Troutore. 15 cents. 


Orange Lily. By May C ROMMELIN. 10 cents, 


My Sister’s Keeper. By he aura M. Lang. 20 cents, 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Jou Esten Cooxe. 25 cts, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 
Basildon, By Mrs. Aurrep W. Hort. 15 cents, 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 


By Colonel Hamury. 
cents, 


15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mrs. Hervert Martin. 
15 ceuts. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 
That Artful Vicar. 


The Sherlocks. 


15 cents. 
15 cents, 


By Joun Saunpens. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aon: k8 MAODONELL, 15 cents. 





c@ Harerer & Broruers will send any of the above 
| works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





e~ Harren’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 
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A waiter was told by a countryman to “ bring some- 

The waiter brought him a 

regular dinner upon small dishes, as is the usual form, 

The countryman sur- 

veyed them carefully a moment, and then broke out: 

‘* Well, Llike your samples ; now bring on your dinner.” 
pate: SE ELS 





A JUVENILE ACROBATIC FEAT. 
Granprara, “ What on earth is the matter with you, 


You have been crying all the morning.” 


Tommy. “So would you cry too, grandpapa, if you 
) 


An American says that, from his late experience of 
English weather, he should imagine that “ Rain, Bri- 
tannia!” ongbt to be as popular in England as “ Hail, 


soap taliinoniaiare 
A parishioner of a Berkshire pastor was asked what 
He didn’t really 
know, “for,” he said, “when he prays his eyes are 
shut, and when he preaches I generally shut mine.” 


Stage-poor Krrrre Go pouthyt admirer). “Will I 
Montmorency? Well, this is 


(Youthful admirer does not laugh. 
ps a 
Who is the author of the riddle on cod? It wants 


polish, but it is clever enough to make one surprised 
that it is not more generally known, The riddle, it 


and singular I am; 


’ E 
596 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Mr. Sresains. ‘Oh, brother, don’t you think it would be advisable to call a meetin’ to pray for Rain?” THAT DISAGREEABLE BRoTHER OF THEIRS. “ Well, girls, heard the news? ‘Ihe celebrated English beauty, 
Practicat Brotuer. “ But don’t you think it would be a little surer to have a Picnic?” Mrs, Langtry, is coming to America to show us what Beauty really is.” 
FACETLA. | A “floating debt” is Over Dew—Heavy wet. | 
: $ one that is over dew. ° | thing of what he had.” 
A WELL-KNowN joker, being one night at a theatre, | Other debts are heavy, ‘é iene od invie | 
fancied he saw a friend some three seats in front of | sink to the bottom of the i y, Pa hind inv’ | and set them around his plate, 
him. Turning to his next neighbor, he said: ** Would purse, and get you under by twet ods rep? pany 
you be kind enough to touch that gentleman with | water. morulagt the ippoint. 
your stick ?” 7 ——_ > 2 Mey soe 4 
“Certainly,” was the reply, and the thing was done. Wier bu ammeter coe peg evan ooeeerting 
But when the individual thus assaulted turned round of the most unfortunate iis ered thit Gne of 
the wag saw he was not the man he took him for, and | fejjows in the world ?— the twery lives nol 2 m 
became at once absorbed in the play, leaving his neigh- | Because his case is al- which scalloped oysters be vent 
bor with the stick to settle matters with the gentleman | avs 9 hard one. were to be served had |. fell down twice without wetting ot 
in front, which, as he had no excuse ready, was not od t lenlecad..., Rigid ell down twice getting up once. 
done without considerable trouble. When the hub- as Se sonal! forthe ‘asi e! ee MET 
bub was over, the victim said, “‘Didn’t you ask me, There is nothing like a ticle b ~~ ne redo wl 
Sir, 4 tap that man with my stick ?” a A ges to vailing. the lady decided 
“Yes,” take a man down. . Q forget 
“What did you want 2” : * om ——— ee give up | Columbia!” is in the States. 
ie oo & . rah : eR, at particular course. 
“J Oh, yr the wee with imperturbable Gravity, | A sentimental young she al chamiy Goclins 
ee eee eee Wome. | lady says: “Oh, the bon- oysters when they were | the color of the parson’s eyes was. 
ete peee nets of my girlhood, the handed her, and so the 
Tue Royat Roav to Marritace—Going to court. | kind I wore at school! I eleven shells would be 
iuead ceally ere them pret- sufficient. It happened > 
‘eg . sacs ane ty—I must have been a that, when the oysters “ a slau 
if A “SMALL” DIFFICULTY. fool ; and yet I used to were served at dinner, A WARM CORNER. 
f Pater. “ Now, Fi, give the hippopotamusa biscuit.” | think myself on hats a the hostess was engag : 
i F1.0 (doubtfully). “ Do you think he could eata whole | jaunty miss. Perhaps I in a very animated con- give the bouquet to Miss : 4 
one, papa ?” was, as fashion went; versation with one or two her husband, p’r’aps he'll take it for you. 
BA be 8) but what was that tothis? of her neighbors, and 
“LIKE A BEARD.” po on — little = rene ay esi yt 
Your. “ Yes, it is curious I have no beard; I can’t wnat ai anion ie ner) chats pg tess be at 
think who I take after; my grandfather had a splendid | 96 jevel. and so very, very it before herself. «If the 
one.” ; * 5 ¢ noted mw 34 r : A 
- = / ~ : flat! Oh, a sister's love servant’s heart fell in | will be observed, is given double. 
Seeearene Oh, perhaps you take after your | j, charming, aseverybody consternation at this, he Cut off my head 
Gusen nom. on knows; and a handsome yave no external sign of Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 
7 — in’ re is nice t, b eaking m } : 
ON THE QUIET. eg eo nice (that , but, speaking in tones 








suppose) ; 
and the love of a true 
lover is the love that can 
not pall; but the love of 
a new bonnet is the dear- 
est love of all!” 


Intenvine Puncuaser (doudtfully). “What makes 
him lay his ears back like that ?” 

Hoxse-Draer (more in sorrow than in anger). “ Lor, 
Sir, that shows what a sensible animal he is, Sir. He's 
a-listening to all what we says about him.” 


A PROBABLY CORRECT DIAGNOSIS. 


Boy. “ Auntie, here’s a poor dead Chicken.” 
Auntig. “ Dead! — [-wonder-what killed it?’ 
3oy. “*I think somebody did it with a hoe.” 











distinct though low, said, 
respectfully, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, madam, but you said 
I was to remind you that 
the doctor forbade your 
eating oysters.” 





vel 








+ |} 











Cut off my head and tai), and, wondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 


What is my first? It is a sounding sea. 

What is my last? It is a flowing river. 
And in their mingling depths I wander free, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, though mute forever. 
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HERE IS A SIGHT FOR A FREE-BORN AMERICAN! 



































